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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


New Light on a Piper Incident. 


Readers will recall the “ Bessie Beals” incident in the re- 
view of Mrs. Sidgwick’s Report. Cf. pp. 90-98. President 
G. Stanley Hall had asked for a “ Bessie Beals”’ and purported 
to get messages from her and the alleged Dr. Hodgson con- 
trolling claimed to see her, tho there was no such known person 
according to President Hall. 

It will be interesting to know that, in a recent conversation 
with Mrs. Piper regarding this incident, she told me that she 
knew a Jessie Beals who lived near her. This Jessie Beals’s sis- 
ter was an intimate friend of Mrs. Piper and lived next door to 
the latter. I made inquiries of a man in whose office this Jessie 
Beals had been an official at one time and he confirmed the 
facts. Jessie Beals was living at the time of President Hall’s 
experiments. 

Mrs. Piper also told me that a Mrs. Beals used to have 
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sittings with her, but she was not certain of her husband’s 
name, and I could not verify the facts, tho I inquired at the 
office of the man whose name she gave me; he was absent in 
Europe and I could learn nothing definite about the matter. 
There are 51 persons by the name of Beal in the Boston 
Directory, 18 by the name of Beale and 27 by the name of Beals. 
It will be quite apparent that it would be quite easy to 
understand the incidents in President Hall’s sittings about Bessie 
Beals, especially if a Mrs. Beals had had sittings with Mrs. 
Piper. The mere suggestion of the name would possibly recall 
to the subconscious of Mrs. Piper, especially if she mistook the 
name Bessie for Jessie, a mental picture of the person she knew 
or some personality connected with previous communications. 
In that case Dr. Hodgson might well claim the presence of such 
a person. The mistake may still have been there, but on Presi- 
dent Hall's own ideas of suggestion, it would be easy to suppose 
that the suggestion gave rise to a genuine mental picture as- 
sociated with the idea of known reality and the whole dramatic 
episode might readily have occurred as it did, without supposing 
that it was pure imagination at all, and if any real Beals was 
present, or personality taken for such, the incident of Hodgson’s 
recognition would be a natural phenomenon, tho a mistake. 


A Library For Psychical Research. 


We have long contemplated the formation of a Library for 
psychic research, but have refrained from advertising the fact be- 
cause we had not the space to care for it. We now expect to have 
a more permanent and suitable office, and shall here outline the 
plan briefly. We shall have to depend upon our members for 
help in collecting the material for it. The English Society began 
many years ago to collect material under the name of the Edmund 
Gurney Library and now have a large collection of very impor- 
tant material for it. Such a collection will be very important in 
the study of the historical and scientific aspects of the work, and 
more especially for preserving various records, printed and un- 
printed, of material that will be very important in the study of the 
psychological and non-evidential aspects of psychic phenomena. 
We are not yet in a position to make purchases of books for this 

















A Note to 
Members and Their Friends 


1" ‘Hystop is planning a lecture tour for 
this summer, covering the end of July, 
August and part of September. He is en- 
gaging himself to lecture at various points 
from the east to the west coast and back. 
Various summer schools and clubs and 
churches are arranging for one or more lec- 
tures. Those who are interested in securing 
Dr. Hyslop’s services may write his Secretary, 
Miss Gertrude O. Tubby, 44 East 23rd St., 
New York, and are urged to do so promptly. 


The Society will be glad at any time to re- 
ceive applications for lecturers from its staff. 
Both Dr. Hyslop, the Secretary, and his 
Assistant, Dr. W. F. Prince, and Miss Tubby 


are occasionally available for such work. 
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Library, but wish to begin the collection from gifts of members, 
so that books which might be lost in another generation may be 
kept for future use. We shall be very glad to receive gifts of 
books from members or from any other persons who appreciate 
the value of having the literature of the subject preserved. It 
may help, however, if members who are disposed to give us books 
will observe the following conditions. 


1. We desire any literature bearing upon the history of the 
subject from the earliest times, whether in Europe or America. 
We wish especially to collect all the material possible on the sub- 
ject of Witchcraft from the earliest period of its history. 


2. We desire any accessible records or literature especially 
bearing upon the period extending from 1825 to 1900. It is 


probable that there is more material extant on this period than 
on others. 


3. We should very much value all books purporting to be or 
to give records of facts and experiences bearing upon the subject. 


4. Inspirational and non-evidential material will be valuable 
provided it is accompanied by information regarding the condi- 
tions under which it was produced. Important psychological as 
well as other questions are involved. 

5.. Any unprinted records of experiences or of real or ap- 
parent inspirational material will be very welcome, as they should 
both be preserved and will be important for a comparative study 
of such literature. 


6. Members and others desiring to make contributions to this 


Library will please communicate with the Secretary regarding 
the books they are willing to contribute and a selection can be 
made that will avoid an unnecessary duplication of material. 


Address The American Society for Psychical Research, 44 
East 23rd St., New York City. 
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NATURE OF THE LIFE AFTER DEATH. 
BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Sir Oliver Lodge’s recent book, Raymond, or Life and Death, 
has awakened new and widespread interest. But the present 
writer has found as widespread dissatisfaction with certain 
features of it. The first complaint, that it gives no new or im- 
portant evidence, while it is a true statement, does not take 
proper account of the motive which Sir Oliver Lodge had in 
publishing the book at all. It does not give anything new in 
kind, tho it does give new incidents and shows, to some extent, 
the existence of sources of evidence not recognized by the more 
conservative members of the English Society. The chief pur- 
pose, however, on the part of Sir Oliver Lodge was not to 
furnish new and startling evidence, but to help those who were 
made sceptical or suffered from lacerated affections by losses 
from the European war. The book is not to be judged as a 
scientific production, but as a sufficient mixture of this and 
consolation to help those afflicted by the death of friends and 
relatives. The second source of dissatisfaction’ is the presence 
of real or alleged messages that appear to make the supposed 
after-life ridiculous. I refer to such statements as were made 
about the grandfather living in a brick house, the method of its 
manufacture, and the story about the cigar manufactory in the 
spiritual world. The latter complaint is more intelligible than 
the former and is the incentive to the present discussion. | mean 
to give it an exhaustive examination, exhaustive, however, only 
in the sense of a sufficient account to make it intelligible. 


I may startle readers by saying that I regard the passage in 
which those statements and the further allusions to “ spirit 
clothes”’ are made as more important for understanding our 
problem than all the evidential material in the volume, or even 
more important than anything the English Society has ever 
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published. That Society has sedulously omitted all such data 
from its records and thus systematically evaded the issue in- 
volved in the investigation. It has garbled its records until it 
is impossible to get any conception of what is going on in the 
data which it values. But I make bold to assert that “the stone 
which was despised and rejected of the builders shall become 
the head of the corner.” I do not evade the issue in this 
matter and I do not fear the ridicule which uninformed and 
ignorant people, whether lay or scientific, dispense in judging of 
the phenomena. I face that issue confident of victory against 
any amount of contempt or abuse. That challenge I issue, even 
tho I may not be altogether correct in the details of the position 
to be defended here. Nor am I defending the apparent ab- 
surdity of the statements about such things. I am merely call- 
ing a halt on ridicule based upon appeals ad populam in their 
nature. The man who laughs at such conceptions is sure to 
have the approval of the public and the ill considered approval 
of his colleagues. But any man who ventures to apply the 
scientific argument against such ridicule is sure of the victory, 
and this without differing from the critic in his view of the 
superficial character of such statements. 

So much for indicating that I have no fear of ridicule in 
such matters. I face that and shall challenge opposition fear- 
lessly, while I make no defense of the superficial interpretation 
put on such passages. The first thing for the honest critic to 
do is to face the supernormal phenomena in such records and 
to recognize that the hypothesis necessary to explain their char- 
acter is not set aside by real or apparent nonsense associated 
with them. Were there no supernormal in this field the case 
would be quite different. We could reject the nonsense with 
very good right as absurd. But when the supernormal justifies 
a spiritistic hypothesis, the nonsense becomes a problem, not a 
datum for justifying contempt. Moreover, it might occur to a 
critic that even a fraud would not be guilty of such statements. 
about another world, knowing well that they would be regarded 
as absurd, especially if not associated with clear evidence for the 
supernormal. The very fact of the nonsense creates a pre- 
sumption that there is some reason for it, even if it be abnormal 
mental conditions, and while these might suggest an explanation, 
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they effectually silence ridicule and indicate a problem instead 
of a solution. 

With this introduction which is not intended as an apology 
for really or apparently absurd statements, I may take up the 
real issue. The spiritistic theory I shall regard as proved. I 
do not mean that spirits are responsible for the whole contents 
of records that prove their existence, but that the evidence 
from the supernormal in such records suffices to prove them 
behind the phenomena with all sorts of intrusions from the sub- 
liminal of the psychic through whom the evidence comes. This 
allows for any source you please for absurd statements and it 
becomes an additional problem to discriminate and explain the 
nonsensical statements in the records. 

I quite understand the layman’s difficulty with such state- 
ments as are made about brick houses and cigar manufactories 
in a spiritual world, and I would not dissent from his attitude 
of mind, if I took the same superficial meaning of the terms or 
statements. But the layman—and also the scientific man who 
does not get above the view of the layman—totally misunder- 
stands the position of the really scientific man in such cases. 
The fact is, the layman is governed by assumptions which no 
really intelligent man would indulge and we have to show him that 
fact as a condition of obtaining a hearing on such incidents. 

Nothing appears more preposterous to intelligent people, or 
even ordinarily unintelligent people, than talk about houses 
and cigar manufactories in a spiritual world, and this not be- 
cause there is a moral revulsion against such things, but because 
they represent it as a material world which should be accessible 
to sense perception and yet is not so. The internal contra- 
diction involved in such statements suffices to make them ab- 
surd and false, at least as most naturally conceived. The liter- 
ature of spiritualism is full of material analogies in this respect. 
It always insists that the occupations of the earthly life, and 
these of whatever kind, are continued after death, our modes 
of life, manners, dress, behavior, etc., adding difficulty to be- 
lief, besides the usual objections of materialism. The spiritual 
world is always represented as a sort of replica of the material 
cosmos. All the great works on the subject are full of this 
and of analogies of material existence. They appear so pre- 
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posterous that scepticism must not be blamed for withholding be- 
lief or for systematic ridicule of the whole thing. It certainly 
has reason to disturb the easy credulity of the unintelligent man 
who readily accepts everything in a literal sense that comes to 
him regarding a transcendental world. No man can safely 
venture to defend such views in their superficial import. 

But it will be no apology for real or apparent absurdities to 
call attention to certain facts of which physical science makes 
much in its own theories and conceptions. 

1. All physical science, in its speculative causes, has been 
founded on the idea of a supersensible world which it has char- 
acterized in sensible terms, whether for lack of others that would 
be intelligible or for reasons affecting the very nature of the 
elements concerned. The atomic doctrine which has prevailed 
ever since the Epicurean philosophy originated, or even as early 
as Democritus, has regarded the elements as supersensible and yet 
with attributes ascribed to sensible matter. It has asked us to 
believe in a supersensible world like the sensible one in all but 
the sensibility. It ought to be no more paradoxical to believe 
in houses and cigars in an etherial world than it is to believe 
in atoms or corpuscles. It is only the matter of size that gives 
offense and that is not a factor of importance in the problem. 

2. The advocates of the ether hypothesis ought to have no 
difficulty in conceiving a like possibility. They regard the ether 
as the “double” of matter, the “astral” correlate of matter 
itself, whether organic or inorganic, and hence think and speak 
of it in terms of space relations in a manner to imply its entire 
resemblance to matter minus sensibility and the usual properties 
ascribed to matter. E;ven some of its advocates adhere to the 
idea of the same properties, solidity, for instance, tho super- 
sensible. Perhaps Sir Oliver Lodge’s belief in the ether hypoth- 
esis made it easy for him to dismiss the paradoxes of the incidents 
referred to. The present writer does not find it necessary 
either to believe or disbelieve in the existence of ether, but he 
may well use the doctrines of its advocates as ad. hominem 
arguments against the necessary impossibility of houses, clothes, 
cigars, etc., in a transcendental world. They are no more im- 
possible there than here. A priori we should not be able to 
understand their existence in the physical world, if we knew 
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as little about it as we do about the spiritual world. Put us out- 
side the physical world and we should probably question its ex- 
istence or its possibility. 

3. The whole force of the ridicule heaped on the ideas 
mentioned in regard to duplicating a quasi-material reality in 
the spiritual world comes from the influence of the Cartesian 
philosophy which has dominated nearly all modern thought and 
some ancient systems. It has taught such an antithesis be- 
tween mind and matter, thought and reality, subjective and ob- 
jective existence, that a spiritual world has been conceived by 
many people as wholly without qualities of a material world, 
even without spatial properties. It is this assumption that 
makes spirit talk about houses, clothes and other physical realities 
so preposterous. But the Cartesian philosophy may be only half 
true. There may be some sort of opposition between mind and 
matter, thought and reality, subjective and objective existence, 
but it may be no more than physicists set up between the 
sensible and the supersensible world in their own realm. It is 
well known that there are supersensible physical realities, with- 
out going to the atoms or corpuscles for them; for instance, 
the air, many of the gases, X-rays, and perhaps many more 
known to the laboratory. They are still like and unlike sensible 
reality, and there is no a priori reason why the antithesis be- 
tween mind and matter should not be resolved in the same way, 
and to do this would deprive ridicule of many claims in spiritual- 
ism of its force. 

But I repeat that this is no argument for the naive spiritual- 
ism which we meet about us. The readiness to accept literally 
every paradoxical statement in this work is only a sign of 
ignorance and it is no escape from difficulties to bow uncritic- 
ally to really or apparently unbelievable ideas in order to save 
ourselves the discipline of scepticism. I sympathize too much 
with doubt in this matter to submit without a fight to doctrines 
which are not easily defended, and I am conscious also of 
enough genuineness in the messages to regard absurd statements 
as a problem rather than as necessary absurdities and to justify 
seeking an explanation of them. I myself might believe any- 
thing before I could give unhesitating allegiance to statements 
of the kind quoted, taken at their face value. I quite under- 
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stand the difficulties of men like Dr. John Beattie Crozier in 
his article in the Fortnightly Review for March, 1917. That 
writer, in brilliant badinage and humor, hits upon all the super- 
ficial weaknesses of spiritualism during its history and he sees 
it has a long history, and tho he does not unreservedly commit 
himself against it, he warns the public unnecessarily against it. 
If he could scientifically prove it to be untrue he might expect 
his admonitions to be respected, but you cannot stop the curiosity 
of Pandora by telling her she must not look at the secrets in 
the box. She will take her risks on that, and it will be your 
duty to open it and to save that unwary dame the dangers of 
ignorance. Dr. Crozier harps on the subject like a man who 
has not yet been delivered from the illusions of the conjurer. 
That race has had its day. It was a very useful one for 
ignorant people, but it only concealed the real psychology which 
the conjurer had no power to discover or understand. Dr. 
Crozier was sensible enough to think that Mr. Podmore was 
“touched” by his credulity about telepathy and the infinite 
range of it, but he proved himself strangely ignorant when he 
halted his scepticism about telepathy by the analogy of wire- 
less telegraphy, which had absolutely no real analogies with the 
claims of telepathy any more than normal conversation or ordi- 
nary telegraphy. He is as badly fooled as Mr. Podmore and 
the average man. He evades the whole issue which is to ex- 
plain supernormal knowledge, the existence of which can now 
no more be questioned than the facts of chemistry or biology. 
The hypothesis that will explain them may be invoked to explain, 
with adjuncts, the nonsense which causes so much perplexity. 

But before we take up such phenomena as those that have 
suggested the present discussion it is well to understand the facts 
of normal life and also what the source of difficulty is when 
asked to consider really or apparently preposterous statements 
about the other world. I have already discussed at some length 
the complications involved in the transmission of messages from 
a transcendental world, when commenting on the work of Mrs. 
Sidgwick and the nonsense of the supposed Sir Walter Scott. 
(Cf. Journal Am. S. P. R., Vol. XI, pp. 47-71.) We have 
similar problems before us here and in addition also the still 
larger question of the nature of a transcendental world. 
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(1) Now right in normal experience, psychology has its 
perplexities regarding the nature of what is transcendental to 
sensation. Two schools of philosophy have debated this question 
for many centuries. Some maintain that sense perception 
properly presents or reflects the nature of reality. Others 
maintain that stimulus and reaction have no resemblance to each 
other. It is certain that illusions and hallucinations either favor 
the latter school or offer certain perplexities to the former. 
This, however, is no place to thresh out this controversy. I 
can only call attention to it as a vantage ground to which the 
spiritualist may return when he has dealt with all other aspects 
of his problem. It is simply a debated question whether even 
normal sense perception interprets the objective world as the 
naive realist supposes, and if that be true the conclusion will 
hold all the more for abnormal psychology. 

(2) Whatever explanation we assume for hallucinations, 
dreams, and deliria, it is certain that they simulate objective 
reality with such clearness and intensity that the mind takes them 
for an actual objective world, and we cannot even discover the 
error in most cases while the mind is in an abnormal condition. 
Subliminal or subconscious action in these forms seems to create 
reality, as the mind observes the facts when it can get access 
to them normally. During the obsession by them they are as 
real as any normal sensory experience, and a thousandfold more 
so than the ordinary imagery of memory, which we never 
mistake for objective reality. We have in these phenomena of 
normal or abnormal experience distinct evidence of a purely 
mental world unadjusted to the objective world. In them the 
mind is apparently creative, and certainly not correlated as 
normally with any supposed stimulus. 

We shall return to the ideas just expressed when we have 
examined some fundamental questions in the problem. The first 
of these represents the limitations under which we are placed 
in all attempts to communicate knowledge from one person to 
another. Usually we assume that this is an easy thing. But 
there is no more deceptive illusion. Our success in making 
ourselves understood in normal life depends wholly upon the 
extent of our common knowledge and experience. The fact 
is more clearly illustrated in the simple fact that we cannot 
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communicate ideas at all unless we have the same language, tho 
this language may be nothing but mimic signs. Unless we have 
these we cannot make our ideas intelligible at all to another 
than ourselves. This is a truism, but most people forget it 
when they come to the consideration of intercommunication 
with transcendental beings. The same truth is illustrated in 
another way by the fact that we can never prove any fact or 
truth to another mind unless that mind has the capacity or ex- 
perience to see or perceive the truth we endeavor to present. 
You cannot demonstrate the pons asinorum to an idiot. He is 
not capable of seeing its truth. Insight is as indispensable as 
the language by which we communicate, in fact more so, and 
indeed language is worthless unless our neighbor has the ex- 
perience and insight to interpret it or to perceive the truth it 
conveys. The general law is then that the mind must furnish 
its own machinery for knowledge. Its own action even in 
normal life is the condition of seeing or knowing, and that ex- 
tends to such a degree that sensation itself represents the mind’s 
own reaction against stimulus and even tho it correctly repre- 
sents the nature of objective reality it is not this itself. You 
furnish the conditions yourselves for perceiving any truth whai- 
ever and have to interpret sensory experiences according to the 
extent of your knowledge, and this depends on the kind and 
amount of experience that you have. 

All this means that we do not transfer ideas from one to 
another. We see truth for ourselves. We must have experi- 
ence to have knowledge. Nothing is transmitted. Any one can 
test this for himself by attempting to present any knowledge 
that he may have to one who has not had the same experience. 
He will have to choose terms suitable to the experience of the 
other person. The ideas to be transmitted, to use that ex- 
pression, must be embodied in sensory terms in some way and 
that will depend on the measure of experience that the other 
person has. We constantly feel the inadequacy of language to 
express our ideas and this is only because we know that our 
mental conceptions are not fully embodied in sensory pictures 
and these are all that we can use to communicate with others. 
The ideas must be expressed in terms of their experience, and 
they will even then fail to get our ideas unless they can interpret 
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those pictures in the same way. All depends on their insight 
and ability to construct or perceive their meaning. 

All this means to call attention to the law of knowledge 
which is personal experience, not conveyance of it from one 
mind to another. We do not communicate ideas right here 
in the physical world by transmission or conveyance in any such 
sense as that in which we convey mechanical effects. Vibrations 
are transmitted, but knowledge never. Whatever knowledge 
we have is the result of sensation, experience. Thus even in 
normal life and in the physical world we can form no ideas of 
reality except through personal experience. We forget all this 
in the use of language. The real process which makes language 
useful we forget or ignore, and this is the part played by per- 
sonal experience and sensation. Language does not communi- 
cate ideas bodily. It is only a symbol of common experience and 
this experience is the basis of its meaning. Beyond that we can 
no more communicate ideas than we could without language. 
What we know we know by sensation and interpretation. We 
do not see the earth go around the sun, for instance, but interpret 
the significance of certain observations at different times. It 
is the same with all our knowledge. 

All this is perhaps truistic. But I have had to emphasize 
the limits of knowledge and its transmission. These I must 
summarize in the following manner. (1) All our normal 
knowledge is based upon personal experience, reaction on the 
stimulus of the external world. (2) No conveyance or com- 
munication of this is possible bodily even in our normal life in the 
physical world. Both these propositions must constantly be 
kept in mind when dealing with statements about transcendental 
world. 

It ought now to be clear where the difficulty is in any com- 
munications about a spiritual world. If we cannot convey direct 
information about the physical world in which we normally live, 
it certainly would be more difficult to communicate about one 
in which we do not live. If personal experience is the condition 
of acquiring knowledge, the absence of this about a spiritual 
world would assure us that we would have no direct means 
either of ascertaining its nature or of talking intelligently about 
it. In normal life we rely upon the uniformity of coexistence 
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and sequence to obtain any basis for talking about even physical 
reality, and not having this for the transcendental world we are 
still more disabled from communicating intelligently about it. 
Then, added to this, the evident difference between the two worlds 
would make another difficulty in the communication between 
them. The experience of the discarnate may have no equiv- 
alent in our physical world to enable them to make themselves 
understood. There might be superficial analogies between the 
two worlds, but it would be easy to misunderstand these. 
When it is impossible right in our own field of experience to 
express visual experience in auditory terms, or vice versa, it 
ought to be clear how impossible it is to present any clear and 
direct conceptions about a spiritual world to minds limited to 
sense data or experience for the vehicle of communication. A 
supersensible world is not directly expressible in sensory terms. 
This is as true of physics as of spiritualism or any other 
doctrine of transcendental reality. 

These generalizations ought to make clear the limitations 
to be imposed upon any statement transmitted about a spiritual 
world. The value of incidents proving the existence of super- 
normal knowledge lies wholly in their verification by the living 
and in the ignorance of the facts by the medium through whom 
they come. They are memories or facts verifiable as such in a 
physical life and do not attest anything whatever about the 
nature of a spiritual world. If they were neither verifiable as 
memories by other living persons nor provably unknown to the 
psychic they would be worthless for any scientific or evidential 
purposes. It is not their testimony to the nature of reality be- 
yond that is important, but merely to the existence of a beyond 
still to have its nature determined. All other statements have 
to be verified before they can have value and if they relate only 
to a transcendental world they are either not verifiable at all or 
will have to be proved by another than the ordinary means of 
verification. We shall have to apply the same general principles 
which are used in science to ascertain the nature of physical 
reality not directly revealed by individual sensations or isolated 
experiences. We do not see the rotundity of the earth, for 
instance, but infer it from certain observed facts which imply it. 
With these clear and unquestionable limitations on knowl- 
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edge, or on direct and presentative knowledge of things even 
in normal experience, we may summarize the situation for our 
knowledge of a transcendental world. (1) We have no direct 
sensory knowledge of the supersensible world, whether physical 
or spiritual. (2) ‘The first stage of our knowledge about the 
spiritual world would have to be expressed in negative terms. 
This means that it would not be physical in sensory conceptions 
of it. We might get personal indentity established by communi- 
cation with it, but this would not convey any conception of its na- 
ture. (3) Communications about its nature could not be sen- 
sibly conveyed to us directly or in bodily terms and at the same 
time rightly represent it. 

This indicates that we have no resource in sensory experi- 
ence for expressing the nature of a spiritual world. What 
means, then, have we for forming any conception of it what- 
ever? We cannot do it in physical terms and we have no 
normal transcendental experience for appeal. The average man 
and Woman interprets statements about such a world in the 
usual terms and conceptions. It is assumed that statements con- 
vey information, when the fact is they do not. We have to 
form our ideas of their meaning entirely from what we can 
verify in ordinary experience, even the supernormal which proves 
personal identity, and because we find this true, we are too apt 
to carry the same assumptions over to unverifiable statements. 

But if we cannot interpret statements as they appear super- 
ficially, what can we do? 

Suppose that we conceive the spiritual world after the analogy 
of our own mental world or states. We have as direct access 
to these as we have to the physical world. Indeed many would 
claim that it is more direct and that we are better assured of 
these than we are of the nature of an external physical world. 
Our knowledge of our own mental states is certainly more direct, 
even tho we do not know all about them. But they represent 
a group of facts quite different from sensory experience as we 
usually conceive it. They are direct experience, however, and 
may afford the clue to at least one aspect of a spiritual life. 
Assuming that survival of personal indentity has been proved, as 
we do here, death means only the extinction of sensory phe- 
nomena, the reactions of the bodily side of our being on the 
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physical world. The inner life of consciousness goes on with- 
out bodily and sensory responses to stimuli. Whether there is 
more than this is not the issue. There may be more, but if we 
are to have any data for forming a conception of it in terms of 
experience they must come from inner experience, from our 
mental states apart from sensation. A future life is at least this 
with our memories, whatever else it may be. ‘The existence of 
memories that prove personal identity is proof of that much. 
The stream of consciousness with its memories may go on and de- 
termine the nature of a spiritual world to the same extent to 
which it exhibits the spiritual side of the physical embodiment. 

The next analogy is quite as important. It remains by the 
phenomena of the inner life. I refer to subliminal or subcon- 
scious activities. We have objective proof that subconscious 
phenomena go on and then subjective proof in dreams, halluci- 
nations and deliria, as well as the visions and hallucinations of 
the insane, which are more or less objective evidence. In all 
these the subconscious activities of the mind reproduce apparent 
reality. They may be said to be creative in as much as they 
represent as vivid conceptions of reality as sensation itself. 
Ideas or thoughts are ‘“‘ projected ”, so to speak, as if real. The 
mind apparently creates its own world in them, and their normal 
representative is in abstraction, reverie, and day dreaming, which 
differ only in being less objective in appearance. In some cases 
they may actually reach this apparent reality. But usually they 
represent only more than the usual concentration and abstrac- 
tion in ordinary memory. But in dreams, hallucination, and 
deliria the reality is as apparent as in sensory experience. 
Thoughts seem to be as real as the physical werld in such 
conditions. 

Now we have only to conceive the continuance or extension 
of these subconscious functions to the spiritual life to construe 
its nature to that extent and to explain a number of phenomena. 
The pictographic process in at least one type of communication 
confirms what goes on there and with this we may understand 
many of the paradoxes in the communications as well as the 
representations of that world. Assume it to be a mental world 
with the power to represent thoughts in the form of apparent 
reality and you have a clue both to the interpretation of a 
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spiritual world in terms of normal experience, inner mental ex- 
perience, and to resolve many of the perplexities in the whole 
problem of that world. But for the retention of memory we 
should lose our sense of personal identity, and hence for a time 
after death this memory is concentrated on the earthly experiences 
until adjustment to new conditions can be made. The subliminal 
functions act to produce apparent reality and then when the sub- 
ject of them gets into contact with a psychic, the communication 
of these images or pictures conveys the idea that you are dealing 
with a quasi-material world. The dream state of the psychic’s 
trance leaves the interpreting powers intact and, just as we deem 
dream pictures real when asleep, the psychic understands the 
pictographic images as representing a real world until he or she 
comes to learn that they are but mental symbols of a reality not 
accurately or fully expressed in the pictures. Until thus ad- 
justed to the spiritual world, the dreaming spirit would be what 
we call earthbound. This would mean preoccupation with mem- 
ory pictures either of the past or of ideal construction, and life 
would be a creative one, so to speak. The spiritual life would be 
a dream life, irrational until the earthbound condition had been 
overcome, and rational when the adjustment of the mind had 
been effected for both the dreaming functions and the responses 
to an objective environment. 


Let us apply this to certain types of statement about the 
spiritual life. I have myself seen various assertions about it. 
I shall not vouch for their being genuinely supernormal com- 
munications. About that I do not care. We have to judge of 
the statements often apart from their supernormal character. 
They simply claim to have that character and to be revelations 
of the other world. I have seen a few instances in which the 
general life of people in the physical world was simply dupli- 
cated. For instance, one case in which the alleged communi- 
cator asserted that spirits lived in houses and carried on all the 
functions of housekeeping as in the physical world. Another 
went no farther than to assert that he lived in a house like his 
former physical home, tho it was “ more dreamlike.” Another 
asserted that they live in houses only for awhile and get rid of 
them after their need for them has passed. Another said that 
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she did not live in a house, but had all the flowers she wanted. 
Another denied that spirits live in houses at all, and some 
state that they cannot describe the spiritual world to us at all 
and that we can form no conception of it until we come to it. 


Now there are contradictions enough in all this, and one has 
only to read many books about the alleged matter to discover 
similar and numerous contradictions, or at least statements ap- 
parently so preposterous as to make belief impossible in all that 
is said about the spiritual world, if interpreted superficially and 
as we interpret ordinary language. But if we look at these 
statements and contradictions with the facts outlined above we 
may find a clue out of the labyrinth. Even all these contra- 
dictions may find a unity in themselves and be perfectly consistent 
with each other from the purely mental point of view. 

Suppose the earthbound point of view for many spirits. 
Their earthly memories might dominate life for a time, at least 
until adequately adjusted, and they would thus mentally con- 
struct their own world as in dreams and hallucinations or deliria. 
Each person would give it a character according to his own 
terrestrial habits and tastes. And all this might be a mere 
marginal incident in the process of development, and even 
casually and involuntarily communicated at times. The picto- 
graphic process going on in their minds might involve a larger 
panorama of past and present mental states than we ordinarily 
suppose, so that earthly memories would fuse with transcendental 
mental states in all sorts of ways. Or there might be many 
cases where earthly memories would so obsess the mind as to 
make reaction against a spiritual world impossible or to make 
even the realization of death impossible. As illustration of this 
take the article published in the Journal about the frequent 
effects of being suddenly killed in battle, (Vol. IX, pp. 256-281), 
and statements made in the Report on another case (Pro- 
ceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. VIII, pp. 502-506, 522, 530, 612, 633, 
738, 739, 755.) The existence of hallucinations is affirmed in 
these instances and to the extent of not knowing that they are 
dead. Such a condition would account for much in the state- 
ments about that life, when interpreted in ‘terms of mental ex- 
perience as we know it. 
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Let me take two illustrations in my own dream life. I have 
twice in my experience wakened up in a dream. ‘That is, I 
continued my dream as hypnogogic illusions tho I knew I was 
awake. In the first instance, I was on a mountain top looking 
at a small lake surrounded by summer cottages. I took the 
scene for real and became perplexed only when I saw long 
fissures opening in the rocks under my feet and in a moment the 
whole scene vanished and I was in bed instead of being on a 
mountain top. In another instance, I awakened and found 
myself in the old bedroom in Ohio and was puzzled by the fact 
that there was paper on the walls, because I knew there was no 
wall-paper on the walls of the room in which I slept as a boy. 
While I was trying to solve the puzzle, the scene vanished and 
I was in my bed in New York. 


In both these instances I was actually awake; that is, self- 
conscious, but the visual picture of the scene and the room so 
obsessed my mind that I could not perceive where I actually was, 
until the obsessing image disappeared. My world was my visual 
picture created by fancy or subliminal action. The same phe- 
nomena may be frequent with the discarnate. The memory of 
earthly life or imagination of it may so obsess the mind as to 
shut out all realization of death or a spiritual world in its proper 
form, and thus repeat over the simulacra of a physical world, 
even taking them to be real when they are not. When these 
activities become systematized and rational, they may consist 
of the adjustment of memory to a transcendental world so as 
to present little or no confusion in communications about it. 
But in the condition transitional to this or in conditions when 
the mind cannot control or separate memories from mental states 
more rational about the other life, all sorts of mental pictures 
may be transmitted about it, especially when the pictographic 
process is the method of communication, so that they are misrep- 
resentative of its real nature, or are misinterpreted by the mind 
through which the messages are delivered. I think Swedenborg 
is a case in point. Tho he was well aware of the symbolic 
character of much that he received, the absence of all knowledge 
at his time of the subliminal and the ignorance of the picto- 
graphic process as a means of intercommunication, prevented 
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the realization of exactly what his work meant, tho he carefully 
and emphatically defined the spiritual world as essentially con- 
sisting of mental states. If readers of his work will keep this 
idea in mind they will observe in it a gigantic piece of evidence 
for the hypothesis here presented. We today are only getting 
scattered evidence of the same view, and this scattered evidence 
is all the stronger because it comes without the intention of 
proving the fact. It is represented in mental pictures proving 
the identity of the communicator when we cannot assume that 
the objects so presented are real, they are only phantasms pro- 
duced by the thoughts of the dead. 


With these preliminary observations we are able to take up 
some statements made in the last work of Sir Oliver Lodge, to 
portions of which we have already alluded, and to which the 
papers called attention with much ridicule. I wish to show that 
such papers do not know what they are talking about, even tho 
their perplexity is excusable. Let me quote the passages which 
I have in mind, and this time there will be no newspaper garb- 
ling of the records. The first passage of interest came in 
answer to a question whether the communicator, Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s son, remembered a sitting at home when he had said 
he “had a lot to tell” his father. 


“Yes. What he principally wanted to say was about the place 
he is in. He could not spell it all out—too laborious. [Probably 
referring to the method of table tipping.] He felt rather upset at 
first. You do not feel so real as people do where he is, and walls 
appear transparent to him now. The great thing that made him 
reconciled to his new surroundings was—that things appear so 
solid and substantial. The first idea upon waking up was, I sup- 
pose, of what they call ‘ passing over.’ It was only for a second 
or two as you count time, [that it seemed a] shadowy vague place, 
every thing vapory and vague. He had that feeling about it. 

“The first person to meet him was Grandfather. And others 
then, some of whom he had only heard about. They all appeared 
to be so solid, that he could scarcely believe that he had passed over. 

“ He lives in a house—a house built of bricks—and there are 
trees and flowers, and the ground is solid. And if you kneel down 
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in the mud, apparently you get your clothes soiled. The thing I 
don’t understand yet is that the night doesn’t follow the day here, 
as it did on the earth plane. It seems to get dark sometimes, when 
he would like it to be dark, but the time in between light and dark 
is not always the same. I don’t know if you think all this is a bore. 

“What I am worrying round about is, how it’s made, of what 
it is composed. I have not found out yet, but I’ve got a theory. 
It is not an original idea of my own; I was helped to it by words 
let drop here and there. 

“People who think that everything is created by thought are 
wrong. I thought that for a little time, that one’s thoughts formed 
the buildings and the flowers and trees and solid ground; but there 
is more than that. 

“He says something of this sort:—There is something always 
rising from the earth plane—something chemical in form. As it 
rises to ours, it goes through various changes and solidifies on our 
plane. Of course I am only speaking of where I am now. 

“He feels sure that it is something given off from the earth, 
that makes the solid trees and flowers etc. etc. 

“He does not know any more. He is making a study of this, 
but it takes a good long time.” 


Before making any comments on this passage I shall quote 
the others and they will together make the subject of detailed 
discussion. He admitted that he did not know anything more 
than when on the earth. But in a later passage he made some 
curious statements about his clothes. 


“Lady Lodge: We were interested in hearing about his clothes 
and things; we can’t think how he gets them! [The reference is 
to a second sitting of Lionel, not available for publication. | 

“They are all man-u-fac-tured. [Feda, the control, stumbling 
over long words.] Can you fancy seeing me in white robes? 
Mind I didn’t care for them at first, and I wouldn’t wear them. 
Just like a fellow gone to a country where there is a hot climate— 
an ignorant fellow, not know what he is going to; it’s just like that. 
He may make up his mind to wear his own clothes a little while, 
but he will soon be dressing like the natives. He was allowed to 
have earth clothes here until he got acclimatised ; they let him; they 
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didn’t force him. I don’t think I will ever be able to make the boys 
see me in white robes.” 


This last passage is not especially important for any light 
that it may throw on the doctrine of “ spirit. clothes”’, but it is 
another version of the general theme. ‘The next passage is the 


one about the “cigar manufactory ”’ and contains much more 
of interest besides. 


“He says he doesn’t want to eat now. But he sees some who 
do; he says they have to be given something which has all the ap- 
pearance of an earth food. People here try to provide everything 
that is wanted. A chap came over the other day, [who] would 
would have a cigar. ‘That’s finished them’, he thought. He 
means he thought they would never be able to provide that. But 
there are laboratories over here, and they manufacture all sorts of 
things in them. Not like you do, out of solid matter, but out of 
essences, and ethers, and gases. It is not the same as on the earth 
plane, but they were able to manufacture what looked like a cigar. 
He didn’t try one himself, because he didn’t care to; you know he 
wouldn’t want to. But the other chap jumped at it. But when he 
began to smoke it, he didn’t think so much of it; he had four 
altogether, and now he doesn’t look at one. They don’t seem to 
get the same satisfaction out of it, so gradually it seems to drop 
from them. But when they first come they do want things. Some 
want meat, and some strong drink; they call for whiskey sodas. 
Don’t think I am stretching it, when I tell you that they can manu- 
facture even that. But when they have had one or two, they don’t 
seem to want it so much—not those that are near here. He has 
heard of drunkards who want it for months and years over here, 
but he hasn’t seen any. Those I have seen, he says, don’t want 
it any more—like himself with his suit, he could dispense with it 
under the new conditions.” 


The communicator was then asked a question about the house 
said to have been built of bricks and a long passage in answer 
to the query came which was substantially the same as before, 
only more detailed as to the exhalations from which they were 
made and then the passage ended with the following interest- 
ing statement. 
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“Some people here won’t take this in even yet about the ma- 
terial cause of all these things. They go talking about spiritual 
robes made of light, built by the thoughts on the earth plane. I 
don’t believe it. They go about thinking that it is a thought robe 
that they’re wearing, resulting from the spiritual life they led; and 
when we try to tell them it is manufactured out of materials, they 
don’t believe it. They say, ‘ No, no, it’s a robe of light and bright- 
ness which I manufactured by thought.” So we just leave it. But 
I don’t say that they won’t get robes quicker when they have led 
spiritual lives down there; I think they do, and that’s what makes 
them think that they made the robes by their lives.” 


These are the most important passages in the book, important 
for the indications of paradoxical statements likely to awaken 
suspicion or ridicule. The first explanation of them that offers 
itself is that of subliminal dreaming by the medium, and I shall 
not refuse critics the claim that such influences occur in these 
and similar phenomena. I admit such influences even in the 
evidential matter where we can positively verify the facts, and 
where we cannot verify them the sceptic enjoys much impunity 
for his statements, tho the fact that the supernormal can- 
not be accounted for in that way to some extent establishes 
a presumption for transcendental influences in the non- 
evidential matter. But I am not going to refuse sceptics the in- 
fluence of the subconscious in such instances, and it will be 
worth while to quote Sir Oliver Lodge on the same point in 
vindication of his admission of the facts to his record, a cir- 
cumstance not generally noticed by his critics. He says :— 


“A few other portions, not about the photograph, are included 
in the record of this sitting, some of a very non-evidential and 
perhaps ridiculous kind, but I do not feel inclined to suppress 
them. For reasons see Chapter XII. Some of them are rather 
amusing. Unverifiable statements have hitherto been generally sup- 
pressed, in reporting Piper and other sittings; but here, in defer- 
ence partly to the opinion of Professor Bergson—who when he was 
in England urged that statements about life on the other side, 
properly studied, like travellers’ tales, might ultimately furnish 
proof more logically cogent than was possible from mere access 
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to earth memories—they are for the most part reproduced. I 
should think myself that they are of very varying degrees of value, 
and peculiarly liable to unintentional sophistication by the medium. 
They cannot be really satisfactory, as we have no means of bring- 
ing them to book. The difficulty is that Feda [the control] en- 
counters many sitters, and tho the majority are just inquirers, 
taking what comes and saying very little, one or two may be them- 
selves full of theories, and may either intentionally or unconsciously 
convey them to the ‘ control’ [the subconscious as Sir Oliver prob- 
ably means] who may thereafter retail them as actual information, 
without perhaps being sure whence they were derived.”* 


*In measuring the importance of certain statements in the record it 
is important, as most readers recognize, to know what previous and 
normal information the psychic may have had in regard to the point at 
issue. The statements about the nature of the other world might be the 
reproduction of the medium’s previous reading or conversation with 
others. Hence I wrote to Sir Oliver Lodge for information as to the 
psychic’s condition and knowledge of the subject, especially asking if she 
had read Swedenborg. His reply to me is as follows: 


“The medium is in a trance when she gives her messages, and usually 
apparently a deep one. I have never seen any sign of memory of what 
has been given in trance, tho she may occasionally hear things from other 
sitters to whom Feda [the control] has perhaps chattered a little. 

“ Concerning what she has read, she tells me that she has not read 
Swedenborg, but she has undoubtedly been under the influence of Mr. 
Hewat MicKenzie, whose book called ‘ Spirit Intercourse’ she no doubt 
knows, since he has been a friend of hers for some time, and had sittings 
with her once or even twice a week for many months. I regret this in- 
fluence, and it is what I referred to in a guarded manner on pages 192 and 
196 of my book. 

“The medium, or the control, seems to get the messages sometimes 
pictorially, sometimes audibly. There is no one method to the ex- 
clusion of others. 

“JT have challenged Feda that she has got the unverifiable kind of 
things from sitters; but she insists that she has given it to them, not 
received it from them. Tho I think she would admit that sometimes she 
‘uses their language in describing things which she says anyone could see 
who was about with them on that side. She seems to agree with the 
descriptions that Raymond has given and to regard it as a sort of com- 
mon knowledge up there. 

“T agree with you that all this puzzling matter is instructive when 
properly recorded, and I did not feel at all justified in excluding it from 


my book. Ridicule is always so cheap that a little more or less does 
not matter.” 


Sir Oliver Lodge then goes on in his letter at some length to give his 
own theory of our normal interpretation of physical objects and regards 
it even here as a “ mental one”, a view taken by the idealists generally, 
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With this I cordially agree and I may even go farther and 
say that I have no objection, so far as the present exposition 
will be concerned, to regarding the non-evidential matter, es- 
pecially the real or apparent nonsense, as altogether subliminal 
padding. My construction of it here will not depend on its being 
genuine spiritistic communication. All that I shall do will be 
to show that it is consistent with a spiritistic interpretation and 
with the hypothesis that the spiritual world is a mental one, 
whether it has any quasi-material nature or not. It is quite 
possible that the apparent nonsense is not all subliminal creation. 
Most subliminals would hardly be so absurc as to forfeit the 
right to consideration by talking palpable nonsense. The very 
fact of the nonsense is of a character to make one pause, even 
tho he has no temptations to believe the superficial meaning of 
the data. A really scientific man will demand an explanation 
of the facts, whether he believes them or not. That is what I 
wish to undertake here. 

It is the quotation of statements about living in brick houses 
or having cigar manufactories in the spiritual world out of 
their context and without explanation of either their environ- 
ment, or the actual views of the author, that creates all the 
trouble with the public, both with believers and with sceptics, 
neither of which class will take the trouble critically to read the 
facts. Let me take the first passage, about the brick house, and 
estimate it in the light of the hypothesis that the spiritual world 
may be a mental one and not to be measured by the conceptions 
of sense perception and their flavor of physical reality. 

Careful readers of the passage in which the assertion about 
brick houses is made will find associated statements which qualify 


but the sense in which this is true would require too much space to dis- 
cuss here and I only refer to it as involving a presumption of just what 
I have discussed in this paper, and I allude to Sir Oliver Lodge’s state- 
ment of it only to indicate that it explains why he would include the 
apparent nonsense in the records. 


There is nothing in Hewat McKenzie’s book which would give rise to 
the idealistic interpretation of the other side and hence it is not likely that 
the medium in this instance would derive the ideas discussed from that 
source. As she had not read Swedenborg she was not drawing from 
that authority. 
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its superficial import. The communicator frequently speaks of 
“the place where he is now” and evidently does not always, if 
ever, mean by it merely the other world as distinct from the 
present physical world. There are intimations that he recog- 
nizes difference of conditions or “ planes’ in the spiritual world 
in which appearances or realities are different. Readers will note 
that he indicates his confusion at first on the other side and that 
in the physical. world, the walls of physical houses appear trans- 
parent to him now and that things in the transcendental world 
appear so solid and substantial, evidently reflecting a stage of 
opinion there in which he thought it otherwise. Indeed. he even 
says that things appeared vague and shadowy at first, showing 
the influence of subjective limitations then. The allusion to 
mud on his clothes shows a stage of reflection in which such 
things appeared false. He had evidently speculated on it, and 
his perplexity about night and day is more than interesting. He 
lets drop statements in reference to it which show that the alter- 
nations are due to his own mind and not to external reality, as 
with us. Then immediately he mentions only to reject the 
“thought theory” as explaining the appearances to him. He 
here shows familiarity with the dream theory of reality in that 
world and implies that it is held by others. But he is not satis- 
fied with it, tho his perplexity about night and day would be 
solved by it. Moreover the theory that brick houses are mental 
phantasms would appear more rational than the quasi-physical 
theory which he advances, especially the reference to “es- 
sences”’, etc. It is even admitted that the “thought theory” is 
not his own, but one suggested to him. Being a physicist in 
life, he would naturally enough revert to material causation for 
explanation even as an act of memory and would be puzzled by 
any idealistic doctrine that appeared to contradict this view. <A 
similar phenomenon occurred in the experience of Mrs. Elsa 
Barker, in her Letters from a Living Dead Man. The communi- 
cator there also thought his experiences on the other side at first 
were hallucinations and investigated them, coming to the con- 
clusion that they were not such. In my own opinion his con- 
clusion was wrong and his earlier impression about them was 
more nearly correct. It is probably the same here with Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s communicator. 
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It is curious to note also that the same question is raised in 
the passage about “ spirit clothes.” The theory is directly ad- 
vanced that they were thought productions, subjective creations 
of the mind as based on the ideas of earthly life. The com- 
municator disbelieved it, but may have been partly or wholly 
wrong about that, tho conceivably right in the suspicion that this 


was not all. What else such things may be remains to be 
determined. 


The cigar manufactory incident is more complicated, but still 
more in favor of the idealistic explanation. It should be noted 
that it is qualified by allusion to appearances which the ordinary 
Philistine does not stress in his ridicule. Note first that he 
distinguishes between those who continue to want sensory satis- 
faction and those who do not, placing himself among the latter. 
Those who continue to desire earthly pleasures are earthbound 
and have to be cured, so to speak. The indispensable condition 
of their progress is the eradication of sensory longings or de- 
sires. As long as these obsess the mind the clear and true reali- 
zation of a spiritual world would not be present, any more than 
it is with sensuous people among the living. It is clear also 
from the context that the man who asked for a cigar had had 
his perplexities about the other world when he got there and he 
had some sense of humor in demanding a cigar in thinking that 
this could not be supplied to him, tho other things could. 


Take the case as one in which suggestion is used to cure the 
subject of his illusions or hallucinations. An earthbound spirit 
is haunted with the desire to smoke as a memory of his ter- 
restrial life and finding others apparently satisfied with the 
production of thought realities he ventures to ask for what he 
thinks is impossible. But those who wish to exorcize his hallu- 
cination or sensuous appetite may have tried by suggestion to 
create the hallucination in him of a cigar with all the machinery 
that such a suggestion might arouse, and he might find in the 
effort to get satisfaction that he could not do it and the desire 
would atrophy or disappear. Readers will find that the whole 
situation is clearly like what I have indicated, and it is the same 
with the “ whiskey sodas.” The processes are idealistic. The 
mind creates its own world and transmits the pictures to others 
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and, as the sensory satisfaction does not come, the sensory desire 
must diminish and disappear. 

An incident of importance also is the fact that the commu- 
nicator alluded to the cigar as something which only appeared 
to be such. The casual reader and the newspaper reporter think 
and speak of it as a real fact, but the record shows that the 
communicator was debating the reality of the affair in his own 
mind. ‘There is evidence also that he had a keen sense of humor 
‘in the selection of his objects, a cigar and whiskey sodas, making 
them as paradoxical and amusing as he could, and then tells the 
matter with a touch of humor that is quite natural. Careful 
readers will note that there is evidence of debating the question 
with each other on the spiritual side of life with some realization 
of the situation in certain persons there whose hallucinations 
have to be corrected. The expression ‘“ That’s finished them ” 
tells a world of meaning. The individual had realized certain 
impossibilities and believed that he had found something that 
could not be done in this world of wonders, but he was disap- 
pointed and the thing was done, with the acknowledgment that 
it appeared to be a cigar, and the trial showed that the expected 
satisfaction did not come. This state of affairs is exactly what 
comes of suggestion in the living when curing a vicious habit. 
In a world where thought is more creative than it is with us, 
suggestion ought to work more effectively than with us, where 
it may even accomplish wonders. 

Moreover it is evident that the communications reveal only 
a part of what went on in such connections. The messages are 
fragmentary and the subject is changed suddenly, tho the inci- 
dents remain in the same class and involve the same explanation 
of their nature. Whatever modifying influence the subconscious 
of the medium may have, the incidents have a verisimilitude to 
the state of affairs imagined and perhaps only the coloring 
of objective reality to them is added by her own mind. Mrs. 
Chenoweth for a long time believed, in the subliminal stage of 
her trance, that what she saw was real and objective, and only 
by apparent accident did she one time discover that what she saw 
was merely a mental picture. The influence of her subconscious 
to give the appearance of reality to the mental pictures was so 
strong that I had to get evidence apart from her discovery that 
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the phenomena were pictographic and not real. It is the same 
in nearly all of our dreams. We seldom suspect the unreality 
of what we see or feel in them. The medium in the present 
instance may have been the cause of concealing the sense of un- 
reality in the communicator, tho she evidently did not eliminate 
characteristics which still betrayed the mental nature of the phe- 
nomena independently of her own. No doubt the result is more 
or less a medley, even tho the subconscious of the medium 
actively adds little or nothing to the contents. It may add in- 
terpretation or omit elements that affect interpretation without 
greatly distorting impressions. But with all the modification it 
leaves evidence of fragmentary character in the communications 
and one familiar with the hypothesis of a spiritual world in terms 
of mental states will easily discover an intelligible and rational 
unity in the phenomena, with allowances for subliminal coloring 
by the medium. 

There is one statement in the book purporting to come 
through the control which apparently reflects more or less un- 
consciously the nature of that existence and it directly uses the 
analogy of the dream life. I quote the passage. Speaking of 
the importance of knowing about the future life beforehand the 
communicator says, through the control : 


“He wants to impress this on those that you will be writing for: 
that it makes it so much easier for them if they and their friends 
know about it beforehand. It’s awful when they have passed over 


and won’t believe it for weeks—they just think they’re dreaming. 
And they don’t realize things at all sometimes.” 


It would be a mistake to suppose from this that the “‘ dream ” 
state is a perpetual one. It is what we may call the earth- 
bound condition and statements immediately following this tend 
to prove this fact. The allusion to the “dream” state, in its 
manner, clearly indicates that it refers to the immediate period 
after death. What takes place later is not intimated in the con- 
text. But at other times there is the intimation that the mind 
or consciousness has the power to create things which it had 
not when living. But we have no special analogies for this in 
any immediate action of thought. What we create we do in- 
directly through action on the organism. Such a thing as creat- 
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ing by the direct action of the will is not familiar to normal life 
and there is constant intimation in the literature of this subject 
that thought is creative on the other side in a manner not clearly 
intelligible to us here. Recently one of the controls in the Cheno- 
weth case spontaneously remarked that I had a “theory that 
the other life was a mental world” and went on to say that 
consciousness there was creative. Its significance lay in the fact. 
that I have never made a single remark to Mrs. Chenoweth 
either in her normal or trance state, that I held such a theory. 
The remark was not in any way due to anything that I had 
previously said, so that it was supernormal in so far as it re- 
flected what was actually in my mind. But while we may well 
conceive the other life as a mental world, a rationalized dream 
life, it may be more, and the earthbound condition immediately 
after death is merely a foretaste of the rationalized form of the 
“dream”’ life. What else it may be remains to be determined. 

This whole matter was briefly outlined in my first report on 
the Piper case in 1901. Cf. Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. 
XVI, pp. 259-262. I did this with much less data on the matter 
than we now have. It was only a natural implication of the 
idealistic theory of mind. 

The importance of all this lies in the corroboration of the 
idealistic point of view in the interpretation of the problem. 
Nor do we first discover this point of view in mediumistic phe- 
nomena. It is as old as the distinction between sensory and 
intellectual activities. In normal life the internal activities of 
the mind have their own existence and meaning apart from 
sensory experience, tho condemned to work upon it. There is 
in them the beginning of a spiritual life, the foreshadowing of 
an independent existence, if I may express it so, and death only 
liberates the inner life from the shackles of sensation and en- 
hances its creative power. Just postulate this tendency with 
modifying influences of the subconsciousness of the psychic and 
the difficulties of transmitting messages of any kind, and you 
will have a clear explanation of the paradoxes and perplexities 
of these phenomena. 

No doubt there are complications. These may be connected 
with an objective existence as well as a subjective one on the 
other side. But that is probably less communicable than the 
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memories of the earthly life or the inner states of the mind. In 
the first stages of life there, the memories will probably dominate 
and ideas of that world must slowly accumulate as with an infant 
just after birth. The infant cannot have the slightest under- 
standing of its experiences, even tho its mental development 
might be considerable before birth. Time is required to under- 
stand the new experience, and it may be the same in a new ob- 
jective world after death. It has to be adjusted to the physical 
memories in order to be intelligently discussed in communications 
and it may even then be impossible to employ more than remote 
analogies to talk about it. At first the momentum of earthly 
conceptions may prevail; add to this the marginal character of 
many messages, the modifying influence of the mind through 
which the messages come, the necessarily symbolic nature of the 
pictographic process, and the selective liabilities of the mind deliv- 
ering the messages: these may all give us the result that seems so 
perplexing. But the hypothesis of a mental world removes the 
apparent absurdity of a quasi-material reality for a part of that 
existence and we can await further investigation for some 
conception of the objective world implied in many of the 
communications. 

There is, of course, the claim made that desire and will can 
create quasi-material realities there. I do not mean that this is 
done from nothing, but the claim is made that mere desire or 
will can act more directly on some sort of reality, say the ether, 
which perhaps Sir Oliver Lodge would be more disposed to admit 
than some others, to create whatever one wished. Desire and 
will can create things in the material world, but only indirectly 
and by a very laborious procedure. We use matter as an in- 
strument to create things out of it. The only direct influence 
of desire and will is on the physical organism and that to move 
only, not to create. It is conceivable that desire and will might 
act more directly on the ether, if such there be, to create any 
ideal object to which we wish to give expression. But we have 
no evidence of such a thing. It is claimed in the literature of 
Spiritualism, but it is so exceptional in our experience as to re- 
quire very much better evidence than we now have in order to 
give it even the character of an hypothesis. It is not defended 
here as possible, but merely stated as a view held by some 
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persons. There is as yet no criterion for distinguishing be- 
tween what may be merely a mental world and this supposed 
objective creation, and until that is supplied we shall have to 
remain content with the analogies of experience. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE DORIS CASE. 


BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
IV 


Dr. Hodgson. 


He announced his presence on November 19th and ap- 
parently it was only to establish better conditions for other 
communications when I evidently changed the plans by in- 
terpolating a question. I had always thought the case very 
like that of Miss Beauchamp and was curious to know if 
this would be discovered by him or any one else who knew. 
So I started the communications in the right direction with- 
out making any suggestions, knowing that Dr: Hodgson was 
familiar with the Beauchamp case and that Mrs. Chenoweth 
might know the fact, tho she did know that Dr. Hodgson 
was connected with the case of Ansel Bourne. Cf. Proceed- 
ings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. VII pp. 221-257. He had barely begun 
his work when I introduced my query, tho I did not indicate 
the general nature of the case. It was this that made me seize 
the opportunity, ‘knowing that the spontaneous drift of 
thought might take the matter away from control. 


“1 am much interested in the way this case is going on and do 
not think I can add to the work. 

(Can you compare it with any you knew ?) 

Yes, and have several times thought I would interpolate a mes- 
sage that you might see that I recognized the similarity of the case 
with one in particular that caused me some concern at times and 
some hope at others, but this is better organized than that was. I 
mean that there seems to be a definite purpose and a continuity of 
knowledge that the other case only displayed spasmodically. You 
will, I think, know what I mean by that. 

(Yes, can you tell the case?) 
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Yes, I think so. I will try and do it some time when I am here, 


but just now I am here on sufferance and I do not feel inclined to 
J 
use the energy.” 


Reference was then made to a topic not connected with 


the object of these experiments and then the communications 
were continued. 


“1 will do what I can on this side to help on this case, for I 
believe it is as important as any M. P. ever had. 

(What does M. P. mean?) 

Morton Prince. You see what I am after. 

(Exactly what I wanted.) 

The Beauchamp case and I am trying to make some clear head- 
way out of this one more than I did out of that. 

( Yes.) 

I must let the work go on, but I find so much I want to say about 
this and about the residuum of self left in the manifestations. I am 
trying to say it in a way that my meaning will be plain to you only. 

(I understand.) 

The secondary self with all the multiple personal equations is not 
the cause of what is going on. It is more normal and a more clear 
and calculating performance and the actual personality with a history 
and purpose will be determined by this work. You can see what I 
am seeking to tell you. 

(Yes, I do.) ” 


Dr. Hodgson was not only familiar with the Beauchamp 
case before he died but he did some work with it and was 
shut off from further experiments by the order of Dr. Morton 
Prince. He had definite views as to what was the trouble 
with Miss Beauchamp, but as he never carried his investi- 
gations to the point where he could publish them he re- 
mained silent about it. Mrs. Chenoweth might have known 
that he had had something to do with it. She had read Dr. 
Morton Prince’s book on it ; namely, “ The Dissociation of a Per- 
sonality”. But what she may have known about it did not 
help her to know the extent of Dr. Hodgson’s part in it 
or of the nature of the present case. The reference to “the 
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secondary self”’ and to the “ multiple personal equations ” 
was not only characteristic of Dr. Hodgson and represented 
language not at all familiar to Mrs. Chenoweth even after 
reading the book, but it embodied a conception of the present 
case which was not justified from the point of view of normal 
information, as Mrs. Chenoweth had absolutely none about 
it. Moreover the explicit statement that these secondary 
and multiple personalities were not the cause of what was 
going on and the recognition that there was a residuum of self 
in the phenomena were also very characteristic of Dr. Hodg- 
son’s general views and Mrs, Chenoweth knew nothing about 
them in relation to this problem. She knew him only as the 
protector of Mrs. Piper and a convert to the spiritistic theory. 
She never read a word of his work. The technical familiar- 
ity with the subject which he shows in the discussion of it 
could not be acquired by any such reading of the book by Dr. 
Morton Prince as Mrs. Chenoweth gave it, and even if it had 
it would not convey the personal equation of Dr. Hodgson’s 
view of the case or any knowledge of the present one. 

After some general remarks which have no evidential 
value, tho pertinent to the conditions affecting this experi- 
ment, he continued. 


“The shock was not to the subject, but to the one who allies her- 
self with the subject. 

(What shock was that?) [I had the father’s action-in mind.] 

Death brought a shock which was too much for the faith and 
poise of the individual, and then an effort immediately was set up 
to continue the old relations and care.” 


Reference had already been made by Minnehaha to the 
father’s conduct and the shock that it produced to the system 
and it would have been natural from the theory of subliminal 
knowledge to have reverted to that in answer to my query, 
but the communicator refers to another and true fact not 
known to Mrs. Chenoweth; namely, the shock of the mother’s 
death. The effect of this was the emergence of another per- 
sonality, Sick Doris. 

It is not explicity indicated who the person was that 
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suffered from the shock, tho it is clearly implied that it was 
a spirit. The implication most probable is that it was the 
mother, as the whole theory of spiritism is so associated with 
the presence of friends and relatives, and the explicit allusion 
to the resumption of the “old relations and care” which 
were those of the mother when living is so apparent that 
this is the most natural inference. But it is clear that the 
shock was to some spirit and that is a point not within the 
knowledge of Mrs. Chenoweth or any of us and is not a 
recognized fact in spiritistic literature, so that it is not to be 
easily attributed to the subconscious, tho we have no scien- 
tific evidence as yet that it is true. But its articulation with 
what is provably supernormal carries some weight in esti- 
mating the possibilities. 

Immediately after the communication just commented 
upon, Dr. Hodgson explained that Starlight had discovered 
a personality present with Miss Fischer with whom we should 
have to reckon in the work with the case in the future. I 
have quoted it in connection with Minnehaha. In connection 
with it he made a remarkable evidential hit in the use of a 
certain term and the manner in which he hinted at the per- 
sonality that had used it when living. He said that the per- 
sonality discovered by Starlight would “ possibly be a means 
of making a mouth piece for some of the other folks”. I 
intimated my understaiding of it, tho I did not recall what 
his further observations suggested, and he went on to add:— 


“T remark on folks. You mark the term I used, not spirits but 
folks, and catch a meaning of who is present. Just folks.” 


But for the emphasis upon the word “ folks ” and the refer- 
ence to some one present whom I would recall in that connec- 
tion, I would not lave recollected an interesting fact, which 
Mrs. Chenoweth could not know. Once in a conversation 
with Dr. Funk, before his death, talking about the triviali- 
ties in the communications and the whole problem of psychic 
research, Dr. Funk who was never thoroughly convinced of 
the spiritistic theory remarked two things in the course of 
our conversation. The first was that the public had a wrong 
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conception of spirits. ‘“ They are not angels, they are just 
folks”, using the very expression here. The second was 
that the phenomena might be accounted for by demoniac 
possession, he being a believer in the statements of the New 
Testament on that point. I, of course, urged that this was 
accepting a spiritistic theory. But the point here is that it 
was exceedingly pertinent to allude in this oracular way to a 
man who would appreciate exactly the doctrine of obsession 
and might well refer to it in this way and try to prove his 
identity by allusion to the main expression in that conversa- 
tion. The point helps to suggest obsession while it serves 
the purpose of personal identity at the same time. 


Dr. Hodgson then went on to remark the importance of 
such cases to the physician and the psychologist, showing a 
characteristic point of view which Mrs. Chenoweth neither 
had nor knew that Dr. Hodgson had, which he did. He 
knew quite well the consequences to psychiatry of ad- 
mitting spirit obsession and it was well to find the message 
in his mouth. With any one else it would not have been 
an item in personal identity, tho it would have been relevant 
to the present case. Dr. Hodgson also made a point, with a 
fine touch of philosophic knowledge, that Mrs. Chenoweth is 
incapable of, as it reflects wide reading and knowledge of 
philosophy and of idealism that Mrs. Chenoweth has not an 
inkling of. He spoke of the superior position they, on that 
side, were in when discussing the subject. He said: “ We are 
psychology”, underscoring the word “are”. With the cast- 
ing off of the body that is at least nearer the exact truth than 
it would be for the incarnated consciousness, and he meant 
to signify its importance for the physician and psychologist 
in the study and treatment of such cases. 


Some time elapsed before any of the group took up the 
case. The time and effort were taken up with the mother, 
Minnehaha and the guide of Miss Fischer, and finally an oc- 
casion arose when it was necessary to relieve the tension pro- 
duced by an unruly communicator and Mr. Myers came in 
for some observations. He gave little evidence of his own 
yentity, tho what he did give was pointed. 
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Mr. Myers. 


After Minnehaha had done much to prove her identity 
and had learned how to do the work of controlling, an ob- 
stinate personality was tried and refused to communicate 
after trying. Mr. Myers then came to occupy the time, start- 
ing with relevant observations far beyond the knowledge of 
the psychic, Mrs. Chenoweth. 


“ Myers here, and have come to write a word about her for you. 
So many people reason that the same personality ought to show 
definite likeness through several mediums, and yet there is always a 
diffusion of the personality through whom the manifestations are 
given, which may reduce a fiery expression through a young and 
vigorous unused force to a calm and reasonable expression through 
a more trained and mature avenue. To say this to you at this 
moment may suggest sub rosa what is in the air at present. Hardly 
am I able to write because of a sort of lesion occasioned by the 
presence of the preceding influence, but the plan is to release that 


particular personality from ideas partly original and largely antag- 
onistic through association with those who feared the coming because 
of the result to the present person, who is known to you.” 


Now the first part of this message is very characteristic 
of Mr. Myers. When living he held that all messages were 
so colored or affected by the subliminal of the medium 
through whom they came that he maintained the necessity of 
having communications through different psychics from the 
same person in order to properly test the distortion of one’s own 
identity in transmission and thus to estimate more accurately 
the amount of genuine and pure messages from the trans- 
cendental. He had based the proof of the spiritistic theory 
on this collective evidence and emphasized it also in his 
effort to give his own posthumous letter. Mrs. Chenoweth 
had never seen the publications in which this was brought 
out, so that we have some evidence of Mr. Myers’ identity, 
while the application of the principle to the present case was 
a master stroke, as it prepares the way for the sceptic to ap- 
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proach the problem with totally different assumptions from 
those from which he is accustomed to argue. Cf. Proceedings 
Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XXIV, pp. 243-253. Journal Am. S. P. 
R., Vol. V, pp. 207-216, especially p. 211. 


Mr. Myers then took up the situation in the present case 
and discussed it as one of obsession, no hint of this having 
been given by me. The first interesting point made by him 
was that it was not enmity on the part of the obsessing agent 
that caused the trouble, but “an exaggerated ego”, which 
was to exempt the agent from the charge of malice and to 
put the responsibility on his conceit, a fact, if accepted, that 
will show the difficulty of proving obsession in attempts to 
prove personal identity: for the effects in the patient were 
certainly not any characteristics of an exaggerated ego. The 
effect that it had, according to Mr. Myers, was to upset the 
plans for systematic and rational development of the subject. 
Then came the statement that there was inharmony among 
those about the girl, and the explanation that this “ inhar- 
mony does not mean a desire to lead a low and sinful life, but 
a self-imposed authority because of previous non-challenged 
hold on the consciousness of the young lady”. This state- 
ment is a perfectly correct one in so far as it is verifiable. 
There is no tendency whatever in the subject towards the 
indulgence of those impulses which so often affect patients of 
the kind. All her desires are perfectly clean and normal and 
no aberrations are or were apparent except the alterations 
of personality. Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing about these 
facts. In several cases experimented with in the same man- 
ner, the low motives of the obsessing agent were apparent in 


both the life of the patient and in the evidence from cross 
references. 


The next statement by Mr. Myers contains a more or 
less unverifiable circumstance, tho it is in strict conformity 
with the complexities observable in the experiences of the 
subject and especially in the incidents of this record. I 
quote the passage with the prior explanation that I put my 
question because I wished to get at the identity of the per- 
sonality about whom he was speaking. 
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“ (I would like to know if this personality of which you speak 
has tried before.) 

Yes, but it is not the one you have known as Minnehaha. 

(All right.) [I had Sleeping Margaret, not Margaret, in mind.] 

That Minnehaha is quite harmless, though very independent, and 
very sure that she can do it all herself. But back of her is another 
personality which sometimes fuses into her expression in such a 
way that Minnehaha has been given the credit of doing some things 
which were not quite to her real credit. Understand me there are 
two distinct people, but they fuse well. 

(I understand.) 


That is where some of the difficulty has been and we would help 
the matter.” 


Before putting down the pencil Mr. Myers stated that this 
personality “back of Minnehaha” had made a sort of con- 
fession “several sittings back when the young lady was 
here”. I am not able to verify this statement about the 
“confession”. The only possible incidents to which it may 


apply would be the communications on November 20th and 
21st (pp. 349-365), but they, apply to Minnehaha apparently, 
tho, allowing for the truth of Mr. Myers’ statement about the 
personality back of Minnehaha, we might readily account for 
this appearance and yet regard it as deceptive. But whether 
we do this or not, it is certain that the supposition of such a 
personality back of Minnehaha will account for many in- 
cidents in this record which show a double relation and char- 
acteristics that are not consistent when referred to the same 
personality. For instance, there are many things that would 
identify Minnehaha and Margaret and many that would 
identify her and Sleeping Margaret, but Margaret and Sleep- 
ing Margaret cannot be identified. Besides it would explain 
the attitude of Minnehaha towards her removal. She got 
the impression that she was to be removed from the office 
of guide and was a little obstreperous until assured that she 
was all right. There were certainly acts by the secondary 
personalities that were not creditable to any one who did 
them, even tho they were not malicious, and this is implied 
by the statement of Mr. Myers. But we have no verification 
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of the distinction between Minnehaha and this other per- 
sonality, except the facts recorded and in this record of ex- 
periments. These facts confirm Mr. Myers so far as they 
go and hence make his statement more or less evidential. 
But the main part of his message concerned a diagnosis of 


the case and there can be no doubt that he represented it 
as obsession. 


Jennie P 


Somewhat later the controls tried to get a confession out 
of one of the obsessing personalities, not one that appears on 
the surface, if at all, but one that the controls asserted was 
there. He refused to do as desired, tho he wrote, but in 
such a fine hand that I could not read all of it. Minnehaha 
then tried and complained that the other personality would 
not let her communicate, and Jennie P. had to come in to re- 
lieve the situation, as she usually does when she comes. It 
was the first time that she had appeared in this case and her 
first statement was that this was something new and she 
was a little doubtful about the propriety of such experiments, 
but deferred or yielded to the judgment of Dr. Hodgson, and 
explained that the previous difficulty was due to a contest 
between Minnehaha and the other personality. This lat- 
ter’s purpose, she said, was to thwart the proper “ expres- 
sion’, probably meaning that he wished to conceal his iden- 
tity. He was characterized as wilful and obstinate and yet 
an adept in the art of influencing psychics, but with purpose 
different in character from that of the group working with 
Mrs. Chenoweth. She thought he was quite able “to help 
unravel the tangle skein about the little visitor’, the sitter, 
but that he was unwilling to do this. She characterized the 
sitter as safe owing to the purity of her character, and then 
went on to explain how such phenomena as manifest them- 
selves in this and similar cases might occur, and indicated 
that it might happen by accident or “native quality’, the 
latter meaning the nature and desires of the subject, and the 
former a cause more or less beyond the control of the patient 
and applicable to the present instance, as the father’s act 
showed. She referred to the personality as one “ who be- 
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longed to an order of men who do not like the work done by 
evangelical churches and have a particular hatred of heretics. 
Allusion to the fact that this hatred of heretics was passing 
away and that the vows of some that had passed away were 
still operative on their minds, along with the general spirit 
of the message, led me to infer that the personality might be 
the same one to whom Dr. Hodgson referred as “having a 
history”. It is possible that it was the historical person- 
ality that appeared later and was finally induced to confess 
and reform. 

The only evidence that could possibly be obtained for 
this would be from its articulation with what occurs subse- 
quently, and this would have some weight if we were not 
left to conjecture for the identity between this personality 


and the one who later does something to prove his earthly 
identity. 


George Pelham. 


A personality who would do nothing to prove his identity 


had a joust with me, and he was followed by Minnehaha, who 
said that this personality made Doris nervous. She finally 
expressed her trust in me and was followed by G. P., who 
discussed the man and described’ him. as follows :— 


“Tt is not a person from the lower station of life nor one without 
education, but one with a determination to find an avenue of expres- 
sion for some theories and ideas which are practically an obsession 
to him. Perfectly impracticable and in his normal state he would 
know it, but he is unbalanced by his desire. 

(Is that man ever in a normal state on your side?) 

It is possible, but I have not seen any signs of it through all these 


experiments, and yet he speaks in a perfectly normal way and is not 
in the least like a maniac.” 


I asked my question to see if the answer would indicate 
a difference between the condition for communicating and 
the normal life on the other side. Dr. Hodgson—and for 
some years—held that the spirit had to get into an abnormal 
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mental state in order to communicate. The answer here 
does not confirm that view. But the chief interest is the al- 
leged insanity on the other side, and if it be true we have a 
perfectly distinct clue to the real character of many a so-called 
revelation from the spiritual world. A crank or a fool may 
get hold of a psychic and make him or her the vehicle for the 
transmission of perfectly fool ideas that will be accepted be- 
cause they come from spirits, but which require verification 
or proof such as any statement may require. There is some 
evidence that such revelations and inspirations occur that are 
none the better for having come from spirits, but that are 
calculated to deceive more than human statements because 
of the disposition to accept the revelations of a spirit more 
readily than we do those of our neighbors. 

In the midst of this message G. P. made a statement 
of more than usual interest. Referring to the present case 
of work with Mrs. Chenoweth, he said: “I think we have 
made the best sort of progress, much better than the way 
the Phinuit case was managed.” 

Now Mrs. Chenoweth did not know an incident of the 
way Phinuit was managed, and probably never heard of the 
name, tho it has been mentioned several times by him or Dr. 
Hodgson through Mrs. Chenoweth. G. P. here implies that 
the case was one of obsession and that was the opinion of 
Dr. Hodgson before his death, but not expressed publicly. 
Even very few of his personal friends knew of it. It took 
Dr. Hodgson some six or seven years to manage the case 
rightly. He badgered Phinuit and communicators, until he 
was told by Imperator and G. P., when they appeared, that 
this was no way to manage a medium, and he tried the ex- 
periment of following their advice with much better results. 
Mrs. Chenoweth knew none of all this, as she has not read a 
line of the publications in which some of these facts were 
expressed. It was very pertinent that it should come out in 
the personality of °G. P., who had suffered so much from this 
badgering process during the Phinuit regime. 

There were other brief appearances of G. P., but it is not 
important to summarize them here. They will get such 
notice as the exigencies of other instances may require. 





Experiments with the Doris Case. 


Professor James. 


It has been perhaps two years since I purported to hear 
from Professor James. I had not called for him and there 
had been no occasion when it would have been especially 
pertinent for him to put in his appearance. But without 
any suggestion from me it was exceedingly interesting and 
relevant for him to manifest himself in connection with this 
case. He had been familiar, when living, with this type of 
phenomena and took part in the study of them. Mrs. Cheno- 
weth knew that he had been connected with the case of Ansel 
Bourne, to which allusion was made in the course of his 
communications, but she did not know at this time what the 
nature of the one was which we were studying. For the full 
meaning of what Professor James states readers must read 
his message. It is too long and complicated to quote effec- 
tively. I can only summarize its meaning. 

He first referred to the long absence from communicating 
and then expressed an interest in “this particular case and 
the psychological side of the affair” as being “so far reach- 
ing that it would be alarming were it not a most beautiful 
example for our use”. ‘To speak of it from the “ psycho- 
logical side’ is to indicate a characteristic habit of Professor 
James’s thought. He referred to “another center’ where 
the character of such cases was known and said he had been 
there. If he meant the work in New York it was correct, 
and he had manifested there on an occasion or two enough to 
indicate his presence. He remarked here that it was “ epoch- 
making” and showed in the term a characteristic conception 
of it, which was not true of Mrs. Chenoweth’s subconscious- 
ness, as she would not take such a view of it. She was too 
familiar with the belief and saw nothing specially striking 
or “ epochmaking”’ in it. It is precisely as Professor James 
would speak of it. 

I asked him to compare the case with some that he knew. 
I had in mind the case of Ansel Bourne. But instead of 
making any reference to it, he referred to a boy and said 
enough for me to identify it as the young boy through whom 
he had succeeded in communicating about his pink pajamas. 
The case was reported in the Journal (Vol. VII, pp. 1-56), and 
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tho it has been so reported Mrs. Chenoweth has not seen the 
account, but she might casually have heard stories about it 
from others, tho I doubt it. He then referred to Dr. Sidis by 
name, a living friend of his, who had had much to do with 
multiple personality, a fact not known to Mrs. Chenoweth, 
tho she knew the man’s name because of some public refer- 
ence to his son. An accident caused him to lose control and 
I did not hear from him until two days later. I expressed a 
desire that he tell something that would identify him to Dr. 
Sidis. 

At the next appearance he tried to tell some incidents in 
connection with the investigation of such cases, that would be 
verifiable by Dr. Sidis, but what he told was not true of Dr. 
Sidis and has not been otherwise verifiable. Before he at- 
tempted this he made an allusion to his impatience when 
living which was true. He even distinguished between pa- 
tience and painstaking work, which in fact represented a dis- 
tinction in his own work. He remarked that he never allowed 
minutiz to hinder his search for causes and effects, but that 
he often left them to return to the question when he was in 
the mood. This was true and not known to Mrs. Chenoweth. 
His characteristics in this respect were known only to his 
intimate friends. The general discussion of what was neces- 
sary in the investigation of such cases was very apt and 
characteristic, far beyond the psychological knowledge of 
Mrs. Chenoweth, but not evidential to any one who did not 
know Professor James and his mind. 


He referred to two cases which he said Dr. Sidis would 
recognize, but it happened that he and Dr. Sidis had not 
studied such cases together. I then asked him direct if he 
remembered the Ansel Bourne case and he replied that he 
did and that it was one of the cases he had referred to. I 
could not detect the evidence of it, tho Mrs. Chenoweth knew 
normally that Professor James and Dr. Hodgson had ex- 
amined the case. He added that he had used the case for 
illustration many times. ‘This is correct and not known by 
Mrs. Chenoweth. He named Dr. Hodgson as the man who 
helped him in it, but Mrs. Chenoweth had a vague recollec- 
tion of the fact. He correctly described the results of his 
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investigation of the case with Dr. Hodgson and in a way 
that was wholly beyond the normal knowledge of Mrs. 
Chenoweth. His message ended by a reference to Dr. Sidis’s 
son as “ all right ”, which implied what a few of us knew about 
the boy’s early life and the risk of abnormality which he had 
to pass through. Mrs. Chenoweth did not know enough to 
speak of him in this way. All she knew was that he had 
been mentioned publicly as a sort of prodigy. 


On the whole there was little evidence in the communi- 
cation of Professor James, tho some points were strikingly 
apt. The main incident is the connection in which he ap- 
pears, and that is evidential, with some characteristic obser- 
vations that are excellent for those who knew him. 


On April 28th, 1915, Professor James came again in a 
remarkable passage reflecting his personal identity perhaps 
better than he had ever before succeeded in doing. The 
whole passage should be quoted not only for that fact, but 
for its relevance to the problem of obsession. 


“William James. I am eager to get a short message to you 
before the other group begins to swirl around the light. I do not 
forget the importance of recognizing the influence which reading, 
suggestion, association, environment and memory may have in these 
sittings, experiments I refer to, but if there is any explanation for 
the dramatic play of the two great forces underlying our human or- 
ganization personified, as they have been named and associated in 
correct relationships with definite and clear and distinct lines of 
reasoning—mark that word reasoning—for these communications 
have been filled with evidence of spontaneous reasoning during the 
experiment, and if I were on your side, reading reports instead of 
making them, I would be most impressed by these revelations of 
personality marking epochs in our past history. I could not have 
so instantly recalled the make-up of the historical records as have 
been made here. 


(Yes, I believe it.) 


And if the light in a state of somnambulism could do this, the 
mind she possesses would be more remarkable for the psychologist 
to play with than the spirit hypothesis. 
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I could not resist the desire to say this to you that you might 
know the intense interest I feel in the work now being done. 


(Does it involve anything more than you believed while living ?) 


Let me see if I understand you. You mean are the human rela- 
tions impinged upon by the will and purpose of outsiders in the un- 
seen universe. 

(Yes, exactly.) 

Yes, it is far more involved than I dreamed. I thought the diffi- 
culties of communication were so ponderous that we had nothing to 
fear in the contact, but I now see that the contact is spiritual or 
rather spirit, and may be effected without recognition by the persons 
most affected and the difficulties we experienced in getting exact data 
may have been undeveloped conditions. 


(Have you seen the original control in the Piper case?) 
Yes, and have seen the remarkable way in which he has been 


manifesting here. I do not refer to the Phinuit control but to the 
group who took care of the later work and to him whom we knew 
as Imperator. 

(I referred to Phinuit.) 

I did not, and did not read your meaning, but I have seen him and 
know, as you must by this time, that he has been instrumental in 
much wrong at other places.” 


Nothing could be more characteristic of Professor James. 
Every sentence is packed with his personality, and with deli- 
cate phases of his mind about which Mrs. Cheonweth knew 
nothing, unless she picked up the allusion to dramatic play 
of personality in a glimpse of his report on the Piper-Hodg- 
son control. But the reference to the natural influence on 
the mind for furnishing data to exercize this play in reading, 
suggestion, association, environment and memory shows 
more familiarity with his psychology and habits of mind than 
Mrs. Chenoweth has and than most people have. Professor 
James was always quite as much impressed with the dra- 
matic play of personality in the Piper phenomena as in the 
specific evidence, and in this he was correct, even tho we can- 
not make the phenomenon primary evidence for the super- 
normal. It is simply a characteristic that should accompany 
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proper evidence, provided the mediumistic conditions permit 
direct and proper control. 

The reference to the distinct lines of reasoning, which did 
not characterize the evidential part of the Piper record, and 
to what he would have done were he “ reading instead of 
making reports ”’ is exactly like the man and emphasizes the 
impressiveness of the dramatic play. It was very pertinent 
to remark that he could not have “ instantly ” recalled the 
historical incidents about the personalities. Neither could I, 
tho I had previously read something of Cagliostro, but I re- 
called nothing about him except that he was a great charla- 
tan. Note the psychologist’s point of view in the remark 
about the hypothesis that the medium’s mind could pro- 
duce all this play in a state of somnambulism. 

My question whether it involved anything he did not 
believe when living did not necessarily suggest the answer, 
but this reply was just what I wanted to know. He unre- 
servedly accepts obsession as the interpretation of the phe- 
nomena, a view which he was prepared to believe, but did 
not believe when living. It is curiously stated here and not 
in technical or ordinary terms. Instead of saying outright 
‘“‘obsession,”’ he talks about “ will and purpose of outsiders in 
the unseen universe” impinging upon the living. The al- 
lusion to the “ ponderous difficulties ” of communicating rep- 
resents a fact in his mind when living, but might have been 
obtained from his report, tho the allusion to fear of contact 
would not be found there, as he had no fear of danger from 
it, because he did not believe then in obsession. The allusions 
to Imperator and Phinuit are very characteristic and’ repre- 
sent knowledge, at least in the case of Phinuit, that Mrs. 
Chenoweth would not obtain from his report and is so direct 
that one cannot help thinking it perfectly genuine, and this is 
confirmed by the allusion to Phinuit’s harm doing in other 
cases, of which we have no proof as a matter of fact, but 
which is quite within the possibilities from what we know of 
obsession. While an incident or two in the message has 
to be cautiously received or discounted on account of possthly 
previous knowledge. the passage as a whole is not amenable 
to that objection. It is teo intimate in its representation of 
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Professor James to suppose that a mere glimpse of his report 
would give it, much less characteristics not reflected in that 
report. If it were a subconscious product the material could 
as well have been put into other mouths, but it has a strict 
reference to personal identity in the delivery and involves 
characteristics, or familiarity with them, that is nor Mrs. 
Chenoweth’s possession. 

























Imperator and other Ancients. 


The only evidence that we have of the identity of Tmpera- 
tor is the sign of the cross, which he uses and which long 
since came through Mrs. Cheonweth, when she normally 
knew nothing about it, and the general characteristics of his 
personality about which she knéw nothing, not having read 
either the English Reports or the work of Stainton Moses. 
I shall not lay any stress on the incidents or characteristics 
that may suggest his identity, because we probably could not 
secure the kind of evidence that the rigid sceptic would de- 
mand. It is the psychological interest in the phenomena that 
justifies summarizing this personality’s work, with that of 
those associated with him. The data cannot serve as prev- 
ing a spiritistic hypothesis in its first stage. They can only 
have attention called to them as part of a rational plan which 
will have its interest at least for psychology. Imperator 
does not try to prove his identity. He appears for other pur- 
poses altogether. He may precede an obsessing agent whom 
he wishes to release, or he may come in for general purposes 
in connection with the general plan. But he does not en- 
deavor to prove his identity. Incidents suggesting it may 
come out casually, but they are not a part of his funda- 
mental scheme. His work must be looked at from the wider 
point of view. It represents a conception of the problem 
of far larger import than the mere cure or explanation of a 
single case. “ Obsession” to him is not an incident in the 
life of an individual, but represents influences that even af- 
fect history and so the life and thoughts of masses of indi- 
viduals. It is not Doris Fischer alone that he is interested 
in, but the prevention of similar occurrences in thousands of 
others and he alluded, at least in a veiled manner, to the 
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liabilities in our insane asylums where the physician fails to 
suspect or to discover the real influences at work to produce 
what he traces to brain lesions or thwarted mental functions. 
The insanity may be there, but the brain is not the last word 
in the etiology of it in some cases, especially in functional 
disturbances. Hence Imperator wants to conduct the special 
case as an illustration of a general law in the world and seizes 
the opportunity at the proper time to show its ramifications 
and the general relation of the spiritual world to good and 
evil as we know them. We are not to scrutinize his work 
here with the narrow eyes of the supernormal alone, but with 
the larger purported plan of evil influences upon all whose 
psychic development does not fall into capable or intelligent 
hands on the other side. The emphasis is therefore laid by 
him on the whole problem of obsession and its cure, which 
seems to be the education of ignorant and perhaps malicious 
spirits. What he organizes and directs here is work that 
will bring to the surface the actions and influence, on certain 
types of the living, of “evil” spirits in causing mental and 
other disturbances. 

It was long before Imperator made any superficial ap- 
pearance at all. The experiments began in November and 
it was the Ist of January when he first came to direct any. 
personal automatic writing. There was no specific resem- 
blance to his work through Stainton Moses or Mrs. Piper, or 
previous communications through Mrs. Chenoweth, except 
the circle and the sign of the cross. There was no avowal 
of the object, but from a remark made by Minnehaha after- 
wards I should imagine that it was to prepare the way for the 
“confession” of Margaret: for she followed him with it. 
But the content of his message was occupied with the larger 
spiritual problems of the world and their articulation with the 
work that seems so small. For its lofty tone as compared 
with the sordid character of what came from the obsessing 
personalities and for its illustration of the versatility of these 
phenomena it should be quoted. 


_ Imperator and with joy we give greeting and promise of all 
glorious and mighty import to the children of the earth sphere. A 
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star in the night of doubt and materialism, the voice of the master 
pure and clear and sweet above the babble and clamor of the world 
and unrestrained excesses of the powerful blatant crowd. Blessed 
be he who hears and heeds and fares not forth alone to seek the 
shrine of Truth, but always gives to the weaker brother an arm on 
which to lean, as on and up he treads the path made glorious with 
the Presence of God. The least of those who faint and fall is of 
great moment to the Wise One. Your blessing is your opportunity 
to serve and such service reaches to the far parts of the universe 
and time and space are swept away in the limitless spheres of spirit 
activities. No effort lost, even tho the whistling bullets hiss despair 
into the hearts of the builders of artificial civilization of kingdoms.” 


The sign of the cross was ‘then made in the circle and 
Margaret came for her “confession”. ‘The passage cannot 
be treated as evidential, save perhaps the word “ greeting” 
which was characteristic of the Piper phenomena and of former 
communications through Mrs. Chenoweth. She has not seen 
any publications in which the term was used, unless it might 
have occurred and have been noticed in her casual reading 
of Professor James’s Report in our own Proceedings, Vol. III. 

After this message Imperator did not appear until March 
3lst and even then only to calm the situation produced by 
the work of Cagliostro. He gave no message of importance 
to quote and indeed he is recognizable only in the language 
employed, which is the same as that used through Stainton 
Moses and Mrs. Piper. 

On April 7th Marie Antionette purported to communicate 
and on April 8th some other French personality whose name 
was not given. Then on the 9th Imperator appeared again, 
after the attempt to straighten out the mind of some poor 
soul, and gave the following: 


“We dare not press this further now. 

(All right.) 

Bless it. It is the service which brings light to the darkened 
world. A new dispensation, spiritual kingdom, is revealed. The 
Saviour is born. The passions of men are revealed. The far-reach- 
ing influences, the fingers of the past clutch around the throats of 
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the children of the present. God give us wisdom to use the knowl- 
edge thus obtained for the emancipation of the slaves of ignorance, 
Blessings of the Heavenly Father rest upon you. His Peace abide 
with you forever.” 


This is decidedly Piperesque at the end in its verbal 
character. ‘The first part is so only in general tone and atti- 
tude, while the purpose of the work is apparent in both its 
connections and the sentiment expressed. 

Imperator, however, remains mostly in the background 
and other personalities come in. As none of them do much, 
if anything, to prove their identity it will be the dramatic 
play that will have the chief interest now, and that is con- 
nected with the introduction of obsessing personalities and 
communications of others occasionally about them. It will, 
therefore, be best to summarize this part of it without sepa- 
rating the personalities for distinctive notice. 


[To be Continued. ] 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor, whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIENCES. 


The following cases came from the records of Dr. Richard 
Hodgson, and were first communicated to Professor Royce before 
Dr. Hodgson came to this country. . Dr. Hodgson took them up and 
finished the inquiries regarding them and they were turned over to 
me by the executors. 

Some of the incidents were reported about ten years after their 
occurrence and on that ground are not so old as the dates might 
seem to imply. One-of them was reported near the time of its 
occurrence. Moreover, the authority of Professor Claypole would 
count for something in any age of the phenomena. He was form- 
erly of Antioch College, where Horace Mann had been, and went 
from that place to Akron College when Antioch College began to 
decline after the death of Horace Mann. The editor knew some- 
thing of the man, having been born and brought up near that place. 
Professor Claypole was an Englishman of considerable intelligence 
and a scientific man of some standing, and knew when facts were 
important and unusual. They would have interest even without 
confirmation and on account of their source alone deserve record. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale wrote to Professor Royce of Pro- 
fessor Claypole in the following terms: 


“Prof. Claypole is a singularly clear-headed, hard-headed Eng- 
lishman. I should think him as far from visionary as any man I 
know, rather dry than otherwise, true as light.” 


Dr. Hodgson had arranged the material for use and I found it 
in this condition when the records were turned over to me. I 
shall let the facts speak for themselves, and they may be useful 
‘in the accumulated incidents of the same kind.—Editor. 
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In June, 1886, Professor Claypole wrote the following account 
to Dr. Hodgson :— 


“About Christmas in the year 1866 or 1867, the sister of Mr. J. 
T. (Mrs. Caypole), then living at Aylburton, in Gloucestershire, 
England, dreamed between one or two o’clock in the morning that 
she saw one train running into another alongside of the long plat- 
form at Gloucester Station. So vivid was the impression that she 
seemed to put her fingers into her ears to deaden the noise that 
would follow. Waking immediately she told the dream to her 
sister who slept with her. In the dream she saw a gentleman, a 
teacher of music in the neighborhood, in the train or on the plat- 
form. ‘The same evening when at a party and having nearly for- 
gotten the dream, she overheard two men talking about the accident 
at Gloucester Station during the previous night. At the party one 
of the first persons whom she saw was the above mentioned music 
teacher, who, by the way, was almost a stranger, being known only 
by sight. On inquiry she then learned that one train coming in had 
run into another standing at the platform between one and two in 
the morning, just as she had seen in her dream and that the teacher 
had been in one of the trains.” 


The following is the account of Mrs. Claypole herself (the 
sister of the J. T. mentioned). It is dated at the time of the oc- 


currence, but written afterward and at the time that Prof. Claypole 
wrote his account. 


Dec., 1866 or ’67. 

“T dreamed that I Was at a railway station, our nearest at 
Sydney, Gloucestershire, 20 miles southwest of Gloucester. I be- 
lieved it was our station, but I saw the long platform of Gloucester. 
There was a train standing ready to start and I knew there was to 
be a collision, and dreading the noise I was relying on our Sydney 
ticket porter to warn me in time so that I might shut out sight and 
noise. I then saw Mr. Matthews, our music teacher, and covered 
my face and ears knowing the time had come. I believe I saw the 
collision. I know I heard a terrific bang and woke with the shock 
of it. I suppose I woke my sister, for I remember telling her about 
it in the night, and I believe we ascertained by some means that it 
was about 2 A. M. But at this distance of time I cannot be sure 
on this point. 

“We heard nothing of any accident until the evening when we 
were on our way toa party at Sydney. Father had come home from 
business in the omnibus and he sent us on to the party in its return 
trip. Somewhere we picked up two men, one at least was unknown 
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to us. They talked of various things and among others of an ac- 
cident in the night at Gloucester Station which has but one long plat- 
form. ‘The Cheltenham train was ready to start when another ran 
into it with a great shock. No one was seriously hurt. It happened 
between 1 and 2 A. M. 

“ At the party we saw Mr. Matthews and he told us that he had 
taken his seat in the Cheltenham train, but had got out for a minute 
just before the collision occurred. We did not mention my dream 
to him or any one. 


KATHERINE B. CLAYPOLE.” 


One particularly interesting feature of the dream was the mix- 
ture of personal memories of the home station with that of the 
Gloucester Station. The phenomenon duplicates mediumistic inter- 
fusion of subconscious data with foreign and transmitted knowledge. 


The following account of the same accident is by Mrs. Trotter 
to whom Mrs. Claypole had told the dream.. She puts the date one 
to two years before the time mentioned in Mrs. Claypole’s account. 


May 14th, 1887. 
Richard Hodgson, 


Dear Sir: 


“Tam Mrs. Claypole’s sister Ada, and at Prof. Claypole’s re- 
quest will tell you as exactly as I can what I recollect of the dreams, 
etc., which came true. 

“ With regard to the accident at Gloucester Station. She (Mrs. 
Claypole) told me early one morning, about ’64 or ’65, that she 
had dreamed that she was present at a railway accident near Glou- 
cester. As far as I can remember, her account was very circum- 
stantial, just as that of an eye witness of the terrible scene. We 
lived at Aylburton, in Glos’shire, Eng., a village to which news 
penetrated slowly, so that I am sure it was mid-day before we 
heard that an accident had taken place on the line. I do remember 
also that we found my sister’s account and that given by those really 
present in the flesh almost ‘identical, but it is too long ago for me 
to recall these details other than as I state them here. 


Apa M. Trotter.” 


The following account of another experience is given by Prof. 


Claypole, dated May 8th, 1887. It is followed by corroborative 
evidence. 
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“About the end of 1874, the sister of Mr. J. T. (Mrs. Claypole), 
then living in Montreal, was feeling somewhat anxious in regard 
to a younger brother, with whose temporary occupation and asso- 
ciations she was not altogether satisfied. He was engaged in 
stencilling boxes at a cigar store in Montreal. One night in a dream 
she saw him going up stairs to a garret or loft without any door 
where a man and a woman were engaged in sorting and piling 
boxes. He was apparently going to fetch some of them and a 
disagreement sprang up between him and the man, when the latter 
took up a piece of broken lid and struck the former on the head two 
or three times. He would apparently have done more but the 
woman interposed. This dream she told to her sister and to one or 
two other members of the family at breakfast time, but after the 
brother had left. She purposely avoided letting him know of it 
lest he should become aware that he was an object of anxiety. She 
was laughed at, but no further notice was taken of the matter. 


“About seven o'clock the same evening, the brother returned 
from his place of business, pale and with wounds on his head. When 
questioned he said that he had been sent up stairs to the garret for 
some boxes and that he had had words with a man up there who 
had picked up a rough piece of a box with nails in it and had hit 
him twice on the head with it. The man, he said, would have done 
more, if a woman had not interposed. After the occurrence he 
went to the office of an elder brother living in another part of the 
city who made inquiry into the story and found that it was true. 
The matter was pushed farther and not dropped until some com- 
pensation or reparation—I do not know what—had been made to 
the boy, so that no doubt can be entertained as to the truth of the 
story.” 


The following is Mrs. Claypole’s own account of the facts, evi- 
dently written at the suggestion of Prof. Claypole, but not dated. 
The account was drawn from the original letter.in which Mrs. 
Claypole had written of the facts, and evidently this letter, after 
inspection by Dr. Hodgson, was returned to the owner. 


“When we joined our brothers in Canada in 1874, we found 
Lewis, aged 14, in the Cigar Factory of Davis and Co., Montreal. 
I do not think I knew the exact nature of his work, but I did not 
like the position for him and was sure that he did not like it for 
himself. As I was busy establishing myself as a teacher, I had 
little room in my mind for more than a vague feeling of anxiety 
for my little brother. 


“One night, perhaps three weeks after he began to live in the 
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same house, I. dreamed that I saw him going up some stairs that 
opened at once upon a rought sort of garret. A man was at work 
there and after a few words with my brother (do not remember 
whether I heard them—lI rather knew that he and the man were 
talking), the man suddenly picked up a rough piece of board lying 
at hand and began to strike Lewis on the head. I wanted to inter- 
fere, and whether I did or whether another woman did I cannot now 
remember. 

“In the morning the man’s attack was clear in my mind, also the 
details of stairs and garret, but there remained an indefinite impres- 
sion that I had seen a shadowy woman and that she had stopped the 
blows. 

“TI related the dream to my sister as we dressed next morning 
and at breakfast to those of the family who had not already left 
for their respective occupations. I am sure Lewis was not there. 
First, because he always took his breakfast earlier than the rest of us, 
his work beginning earlier. Second, because I should not have 
thought it wise to tell the dream in his presence. Looking back now 
I see my mother, my second and other sister to whom I had already 
told the dream sitting at the table. 

“In the evening, Lewis appeared at supper with a bruise on his 
head, and when asked to account for it he said that he had been 
sent up stairs to a sort of garret for some boxes and that he and 
the man at work there had had some words, the man had set on him 
with a rough piece of wood and had given him two or three blows 
before a woman, also at work there, had stopped him. Lewis had 
gone to one of his elder brothers who had the man arrested and the 
woman had testified that Lewis had given the man no ground for. 
the assault. 

“We laughed a great deal over the coincidences of my dream 
and the real event and so far as I could get a description of the 
stairs and rough landing or garret from Lewis, it agreed well with 
what I had myself seen. 

KATHERINE B. CLAYPOLE.” 


The statement of the sister to whom the dream was told before 
going down to breakfast is as follows and is dated May 14th, 1887: 

“In Montreal one morning she (Mrs. Claypole) awoke from 
a troubled sleep; said she had dreamed so uncomfortably of Lewis; 
that the store man had been very cruel to him; had struck him on 
the head. In the evening when the lad came home with the story 
of the assault on him, he implored my sister most particularly not 
to dream anything more about him.” 


Again we should mark one feature of the dream. Mrs. Clay- 
pole confused or interfused her own personal identity with the 
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woman who interposed to protect her brother. That is a medium- 
istic phenomenon of great frequency, especially in the form of 
feeling that self is another person. 


Another account of a different experience is given by Prof. 
Claypole and confirmed by the testimony of others. 


“In August, 1876, with a party of young men from Montreal, I 
went off on a camping excursion up the Ottawa River. All, of 
course, were in good health and we expected to be away for a 
fortnight. On the second Thursday, however, after our departure 
one of the party having cut his knee severely with the axe and the 
wound not ‘healing well, we determined to return. I should add 
that another of the party was also sick. After a day’s travel we 
reached the Ottawa River and took the steamer for Montreal. 


“On the night of Thursday, the day on which we began our 
return, Mrs. Claypole, then in Montreal, dreamed that she was in 
our camp and saw me with an axe in my hand and also learned in 
some way that one of the party had cut his knee and that another 
was in some trouble and that the whole party had determined to 
come home. She also heard some one say: ‘We will never go 
camping with H. G. again. He has been sick all the time’. This 
was actually said by more than one of us. 

“This dream was told to her sister awakening. An elder brother, 
W. T., on coming down to breakfast the same morning, remarked: 
‘I fear they have had some trouble up there at the camp. I have 
been dreaming about them all night. I dreamed that H. G. was 
sick and that they were all coming home’. 

“On our return Saturday night we were suprised with the 
absence of all astonishment at our premature return until we learned 
of the dream. 


E. W. CLAyPo.Le.” 


The following is Mrs. Claypole’s account of her dream, written 
in May, 1887, but dated at the time of the events themselves. 


August, 1876. 
“Mr. Claypole, my brother John, Lewis and two or three other 
young men were camping on the River Lievre for a fortnight in 
August, 1876. Among them was a young man named Howard 
Gardner who was one of the most enthusiastic when the party left. 
My brother Wallace was to have been of the party but was detained 
by business. 


“T believe the campers were to return to town on a Monday. 
On the Thursday night before the Monday, I dreamed that I was at 
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the camp and saw that things were not going well. One of the 
party was ill. I felt indefinitely that it was Howard Gardner. 
But I was sure that Howard had in some way given a good deal of 
trouble and that I heard Mr. Claypole and John say decidedly, 
‘We will never go camping with Howard again.’ Some one had 
cut his knee with an axe and was going about with a handkerchief 
round it. I thought it was Mr. Claypole, but was sure that he was 
troubled and anxious about something. I felt also that they were 
all coming home at once, instead of pushing on to the Lake. I told 
my sister as she dressed. At breakfast Wallace said: ‘Girls, they’ve 
got trouble up sat the camp. I don’t know what it is. I think 
Howard is at the bottom of it. I was there all night and they 
are coming home at once.’ 

“About six on Saturday evening I was dressed to make a call 
when in walked John and Lewis. They were surprised that we took 
their coming as a matter of course. I asked for Mr. Claypole and 
they said he had gone round to see Howard who had returned ill 
that morning, leaving Buckingham before their return to the town, 
though expressly enjoined to do nothing of the kind. He had been 
sick almost from the first day and by his rashness had caused every- 
one trouble, and Mr. Claypole had had to take him back to Bucking- 
ham to nurse him for a few days. Mr. C. left Howard there and 
returned to the camp for a few days, but they all felt too uneasy 
and anxious for enjoyment and decided to come back a few days 
earlier than intended. Howard died within a day or two. 

“A young man named Goodhue had chopped his knee with an 
axe and John showed us a sketch roughly made by one of the party 
showing Goodhue with a handkerchief tied round his knee. 


le A oh 


The following is the account of the sister to whom Mrs. Clay- 


pole narrated the dream the morning after it occurred, and is dated 
May 14th, 1887. 


“Prof. Claypole and our brothers with some young friends had 
gone on a camping expedition up the Lievre River. We thought 
they must have arrived at their destination, White Fish Lake, but 
my sister told me one morning she had dreamed that the party had 
been obliged to stop on their road as one of the friends had cut 
his knee with a hatchet and another of the party was sick. She had 
been to the camp in her dream and gave a circumstantial account of 
the boys as they were at the moment of her dream, which I am 
sorry to say I forgot. But the truth of it all was quickly verified, 
for a few mornings later the party of depressed campers returned, 
their expedition ‘a complete failure, one of the party sick and 
the other badly cut with the hatchet. 

Apa M. Trorrer.” 
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Prof. Claypole was interrogated as to the time of the coin- 
cidence between the dream and the decision to return, the object 
probably being to decide between premonition and telepathy in the 
classification of the facts. His reply was as follows: 


“ As to the camping excursion you ask me if we determined to 
return on Thursday night. I have referred to my note book and 
find that we started on our return on Thursday about noon, so 
that the decision was probably made the same morning, as it was 
caused by an accident to one of the party who had cut his knee 
with the axe. The wound did not heal as I wished and this induced 
us to decide to return. In this decision I probably had the greater 
part, as I was the oldest member of the party, but of the exact de- 
tails I have no recollection. 

“Mrs. C. is confident that the dream occurred on Thursday 
night, but of this we have no other evidence. 

“Tt is not at all unlikely that the decision to return had been 
made the night before, but of this I cannot be certain.” 


The next experience is also told first by Prof. Claypole and is 
as follows: It was written in June, 1886. 


“Mr. J. T., already mentioned, was employed in travelling for 
a large wholesale firm in Montreal. He left home in February, 
1880, his mother and sister already mentioned remaining behind. 
His route lay through the eastern townships, but as he did not 
know where he would be from day to day, he gave them no address 
but told them to telegraph him through the firm, in case his presence 
was necessary. 

“Late in February his mother was ill with pneumonia. Miss 
T. was, of course, very anxious, but in the hurry of nursing she 
did not telegraph to her brother. No useful purpose would be 
served by recalling him. Mrs. T. became worse and Miss T.’s re- 
sponsibility was heavy, she being the only member of the family at 
home at the time. 

“One evening, tired out, she fell asleep and slept soundly all 
night. On coming down stairs next morning, J. T. drove up to 
the door and before there was time to say a word, he cried out: 
‘ Ada, what is the matter? You have been calling me, “ John, John ” 
all night, so that I was obliged to get up and take the train home.’ 

“It is right to add that she was in the habit of calling him 
in this way, if he was wanted suddenly in the night. 


E. W. CLAaypPo.e.” 


Mrs. Trotter tells her account of the facts in the following 
narrative, dated as before, May 14th, 1887. 
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_ “ My sister was frequently taken sick at night and would need 
ice or something from the lower flat. My brother, a very sound 
sleeper, made me promise to call him on any such occasion. I 
laughed at him, saying it was far easier to me to go myself than 
to make him. He slept on the next story above. ‘Try me,’ said 
he, ‘I shall hear you call always.’ I tried and at my ‘ John, John’, 
he instantly awoke and I never found it any trouble thus to arouse 
him, though any: one else might have called him all night and 
banged at his door fruitlessly. 

“ He went into the East Townships to travel for his firm. We 
were all well when he started and he said that he should be moving 
about so much that he would not give me any address. If I wanted 
him, I might let the firm know and they would telegraph him. My 
mother was taken sick with pneumonia, her life was despaired of, 
and one morning, when she was at her worst, my brother suddenly 
appeared at 7 A. M. I called over the banister, ‘Why John, 


%? 


The remainder of the letter has in some way been lost and the 
sentence stops with the word “what”. It is probable that the re- 
mainder of the letter was devoted to the reiteration, in the main, of 
Prof. Claypole’s account. It is clear that the unexpected appear- 
ance of her brother was not due to normal knowledge on his part of 
anything that would bring him and that suffices to give corrobora- 
tion at first hand of the statements by Prof. Claypole. 

The next and last incident stands on the responsibility of Prof. 
Claypole alone and is told by him in the following, dated June, 1886. 


“Early in February, 1886, a gentleman, Mr. E., in the employ 
of the Canadian Government at Ottawa (a connection of my family 
by marriage and with whom I am well acquainted), went from home 
on business connected with his department. He was at the time 
suffering from a severe cold. While in New York he became worse 
and was finally seized with pneumonia and taken to a private ward 
in one of the hospitals in that city. His situation became critical 
and the physician in attendance or his daughter who was with him 
telegraphed to his relations at Ottawa. Later an improvement set 
in and more favorable accounts were despatched. Suddenly, how- 
ever, and before any of his family could reach he became worse and 
sank rapidly, and died about midnight on the 23rd of February. 
This was on Tuesday. He had been unconscious for some hours. 

“Mr. J. T., my brother-in-law, and therefore, of course, also 
connected with Mr. E.’s family, but having no close connection with 
him himself was at the time somewhere in New Brunswick on busi- 
ness for his firm in Montreal which had no transactions with Mr. FE. 
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It was the time of one of the heaviest snowstorms of the winter and 
for several days before the 23rd and for about a week afterwards 
the international railway was completely blocked. At one time 
eleven trains were snowed up on different parts of the line. Mr. 
J. T. was therefore unable to receive news from Montreal either 
by letter or paper. Moreover neither he nor any of his corre- 
spondents was aware of the state of Mr. E.’s health. 

“On Wednesday, March 3rd, Mr. J. T. wrote from St. Johns, 
N. B., as follows: 


“*T have not heard of you for an age. The train that should 
have been here on Friday last has not arrived yet. I had a very 
strange dream on Tuesday night (Feb. 23rd). I have never been 
in Ottawa in my life, and yet I was there in Mr. E.’s house. Mrs. 
E., Miss E., and the little girls were in great trouble because Mr. 
F.. was ill. I had to go and tell my brother’—Mrr. E.’s son-in-law— 
‘and strange to say was down a coal mine. When I got down to 
him I told him that Mr. E. was dead. But in trying to get out, 
we could not do it. We climbed and climbed, but always fell back. 
I felt tired out when I woke next morning, and cannot account for 
the dream in any way. 


“Not until the following Thursday did Mr. J. T. receive the news 
by letter from Montreal.” 


The letter from Mrs. Claypole mentioning the death of E. in 
Montreal was not preserved and it seems not to have been possible 
to obtain further statements from Mr. J. T. The case will, there- 
fore, have to rest on the testimony of Prof. Claypole alone. It 
would have been interesting to have ascertained whether the incident 
of the coal mine in the dream had any symbolic meaning. Such 
incidents often have that significance. 


“GENERAL McCLELLAN’S DREAM.” 


A well known actor discovered, among his father’s effects, an 
article by the above title, clipped from the Portland (Maine) Evening 
Courier, of March 8, 1862, purporting to embody a dream ex- 
perienced by General McClellan of wonderful quality and quantity. 
The dream, in which George Washington figured prominently, was 
supposed to have exposed the rebel military plans and to have enabled 
McClellan to save Washington city. A copy of the dream was sent 
to this office. 

It seemed to us that the remarks which prefaced the dream itself 
plainly intimated that the latter was a literary production written for 
a patriotic purpose. 
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The following is from the pen of Wesley Bradshaw, Esq., and 
makes a fitting companion to “ Washington’s Vision ”, which sketch, 
written by the same author, at the commencement of our national 
difficulties, was widely copied by the press, and commended by Hon. 
Edward Everett as “ teaching a highly important lesson to every true 
lover of his country.” There is here no attempt to put forth the 
“dream” as authentic. It is a “sketch” written by a gentleman 
who shortly before had written another sketch about a dream or 
vision attributed to Washington. 

But to make certainty more sure a letter was addressed to Pro- 
fessor George B. McClellan, Jr., of Princeton University, who made 
the following courteous response, dated May 12th, 1917: 


“ My dear Sir, . 

“I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 11th, in 
reference to a story called ‘General McClellan’s dream.’ When I 
read this story in typewritten form some months ago I supposed 
that the author, whose patriotism seems to have been more admir- 
able than his literary ability, intended it as an allegory. I have been 
very much surprised to find that it has been accepted by some people 
as the statement of an actual occurrence. Until I read the manu- 
script I had never heard of the incident. I never heard my father 
mention it, nor, so far as I know, is there any reference to it among 
his papers. That my father twice saved the Capitol has at last been 
conceded by history. I fancy, however, that his inspiration was his 
own genius and the valor of the now much-abused American Vol- 
unteer, rather than the advice of the Father of our Country, whose 
largest command never exceeded in size one of the divisions of the 


most magnificent body of men ever brought together, the Army of 
the Potomac. 


“T am with kind regards, 
“ Yours very truly, 
“ Grorce B. McCLELLAN.” 


We had hoped to head off the literary sketch from starting on a 
printed journey around the earth, masquerading as a genuine dream 
of General McClellan. But before the son’s letter was received a 
spiritualist magazine had it in type as, “ A remarkable document de- 
scribing a vision of the Union commander in which the refulgent 
spirit of Washington appears,” and so on. ‘The dream contained 
some lines of fake “ prophecy ” which the actor above referred to 
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thinks descriptive of the present war, but the claim is too flimsy to 
waste ink on its refutation. 

It is this shark-like avidity in some quarters to swallow anything 
and everything which disgusts thinking people and retards the cause 
of psychical research. 


WALTER F. PRINCE. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Religion and Modern Psychology. By J. ARTHUR Hin. Author 
of “ New Evidences in Psychical Research.” William Rider and 
Son, 164 Aldersgate Street, London, 1911. 


We reviewed Mr. Hill’s “ New Evidences, etc.” in an earlier 
Journal.and the present volume is a later one. It does not directly 
deal with psychic research and it does not deal with religion after 
the manner of the philosophic or theological writer. This is not a 
criticism of it but a description of its character. . It affects us only 
as students of psychic research and only a part of the book discusses 
this subject directly. The keynote to the book is the belief that the 
proof of survival after death is the condition of making the world 
rational, and certainly this is the feeling of many people, in which 
the reviewer joins. 

The book is a very sane one and written with a plastic mind and 
one that can see both sides of a subject and see them both fairly. Mr. 
Hill has read widely, writes without technical bias, makes his subject 
clear by the use of plain Anglo-Saxon language, shows a fine sénse 
of humor and makes thus a book that every one can and should read. 
In that respect there is nothing more to be said. It is not a scientific 
treatise on the subject and perhaps would not be read if it were. It 
is the expression of a man who has read widely and earnestly for 
light on the meaning of things and thinks he has found it for him- 
self, and with a keen literary sense he has produced a book that will 
instruct any one seeking similar light. 


There are a few things that suggest remarks, not criticism. In 
the chapter on “ Sentiment Regarding Immortality ” he refers to the 
questionnaire sent out by the English Society to ascertain how people 
felt about it, asking whether they desired it or not, and if so, why, 
with a number of such questions. The reply to it was a surprise to 
many people. It showed that there was apparently little interest in 
it. One said that he would like a future life, if agreeable. 
but said he was too lazy to think about it. Mr. Hill remarks 
that the man was “ racy and frank” in his replies. I must say I do 
not think he was frank at all. He was simply trying to be funny. 
He was not expressing any sincere opinion whatever and may have 
had none. Or if he did have one, or a desire, he wished to conceal 
it. Those who sent out the questionnaire should have known at the 
outset that the intellectuals generally would not answer such ques- 
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tions frankly. They do not want to be thought as belonging to the 
sickly sentimental class and will usually conceal their real feelings. 
If you want to know the real feeling about it go to the unsophisti- 
cated classes. ‘The educated man does not wish to be regarded as a 
coward, tho he be one. 


Speaking of abnormal states, when discussing examples of mysti- 
cism, Mr. Hill quotes an incident from Professor James and one 
from Dr. O. W. Holmes taken from Professor Jastrow’s work on 
“The Subconscious ”. Mr. Hill says: 


“ Professor James speaks of himself as being overwhelmed by 
an ‘exciting sense of an intense metaphysical illumination. Truth 
lies open to the view in depth beneath depth of almost blinding evi- 
dence.’ This was under nitrous oxide. Dr. Holmes had an almost 
identical experience. ‘The veil of eternity was lifted. The one 
great truth, that which underlies all human experience, and is the key 
to all the mysteries that philosophy has sought in vain to solve, 
flashed upon me in a sudden revelation. Heneforth all was clear: a 
few words had lifted my intelligence to the level of the knowledge 
of the cherubim. As my natural condition returned, | remembered 
my resolution, and staggering to my desk, | wrote, in ill-shaped 
straggling characters, the all embracing truth still glimmering in my 
consciousness. The words were there (children may smile; the 
wise will ponder): A_ strong smell of turpentine prevails 
throughout.’ ” 


Every man with a sense of humor will enjoy this and not less a 
similar experience reported by Edward Carpenter as a dream and 
narrated in another chapter. 


“An acquaintance of mine, who was accustomed to keep a pencil 
and paper by his bedside for such occasions, told me that he once 
woke in the night feeling himself drenched with a sense of seraphic 
joy and satisfaction, while at the same time a lovely stanza which he 
had just dreamed lingered in his imnd. Quickly he wrote it down 
and immediately fell asleep again. In the morning waking, after a 
while he bethought himself of the experience, and turning to look at 
the words which he doubted not would make his name immortal, he 
read :— 


‘Walker with one eye, 
Walker with two, 
Something to live for, 
And nothing to do.’” 


We can imagine the laugh any one would have at such an out- 
come and we naturally infer what the nature of the subliminal is 
when it appends seraphic emotions to poetry of that kind. But 
it is always quoted to show the absurdity of the beliefs we hold in 
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those trance or dream states. I wish to show, however, two frequent 
misunderstandings of the phenomena from which Mr. Hill does not 
escape. 


First: later in the book he refers to our subliminal capacities and 
accepts the prevalent conception of them as very large. Such facts 
as are here quoted flatly contradict any such view, if the interpreta- 
tion implied be correctly put upon them. They are assumed to show 
how absurd and trivial the mind is in its dream states and how it 
overestimates the importance of them. Grant this, what becomes of 
the large theories of the subliminal ? 


The second circumstance which I wish to notice is that we cannot 
trust the accounts of literary and intellectual men of such ex- 
periences. They are so inclined to embellish them to bring out the 
absurdity of the result more effectively. I very much doubt the 
“ seraphic ” feelings of Dr. Holmes as represented, at least as involv- 
ing any intellectual insight into larger truths. It is the same with 
the statement of Mr. Carpenter’s acquaintance about expecting fame 
when he sought the lines of poetry in his waking state. This state- 
ment is most probably an afterthought and he was probably only 
curious to see what he had done. All such incidents make interest- 
ing stories, but they make very poor science. Intellectuals do not 
like to be considered fools for having such experiences and they can 
only save themselves from the suspicion by embellishing their ex- 
periences. If we could get some common person to narrate similar 
experiences we should get nearer the truth. You can never trust the 
intellectual humorist to tell the scientific truth in such situations and 
hence it is easy wholly to misunderstand such phenomena. 


It is very probable, however, that the whole truth did not come to 
the consciousness which reported the trivial incidents. In such 
stories we assume that the absurd poetry and remark about the tur- 
pentine was all that was in the mind of the subject. It is very prob- 
able that very much was buried in oblivion by the subconscious, the 
part coming to the normal consciousness being a dissociated incident 
of the whole which may have been very different, or a dissociated 
thought, in the margin of subliminal action, that may not have had 
any affiliation with the essential stream in the dream or the subcon- 
scious. Let me illustrate. 


Recently I had an experiment with a medium and obtained much 
evidence of the supernormal. In the subliminal recovery from the 
trance she referred to a certain communicator in a few incidents and 
then reached for my hand, as she always does, to have her helped out 
of the trance. While holding my hand she pressed it very vigorously 
and said the communicator was having fun gripping my hand. In 
a moment she awakened into normal consciousness and suddenly 
asked me if any one had said anything about a padlock. I replied 
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in the negative. She knew nothing about what had happened a few 
seconds and during the two hours before. These had gone beyond 
recovery. 


Now it is probable that what really took place was that the sen- 
sation of gripping my hand had given rise to the idea of a padlock 
just as she emerged into normal consciousness, the stage just before 
it being the subliminal one which might appreciate the stimulus but 
not remember it normally. But she knew nothing of what occurred 
before. I was the only witness of the whole—and that probably 
only a part of a larger whole in the subliminal—while she got only 
the idea of a padlock. 


Dr. Hodgson once told me of an experience of his own under 
hasheesh. He had a stenographer take down what he said under 
the intoxication and then after recovery of normal consciousness 
told what he remembered in the abnormal state, hasheesh eaters re- 
membering their visions. But it was found that what he saw had no 
connection with what he orally reported during the intoxication. 


It is very probable that Dr. Holmes and Dr. Carpenter’s friend 
did not report more than a small fragment of what really went on in 
the dream or nitrous oxide trance. It is quite possible that what 
they did realize was all that their extravagant account of their feel- 
ings and impressions represents and that the outcome of which they 
were conscious was only a dissociated and wholly unconnected inci- 
dent in the affair. We are too ready to think the conscious factor 
the real thing and not an unrelated fragment or wholly irrelevant in- 
cident in the real mental panorama. 


I therefore consider it premature to quote such incidents as proof 
of anything but a psychological anomaly still to be studied. 


Songs of a Vagrom Angel, written down by Exisa Barker. Pub- 
lished by Mitchell Kennerley, 1916. 


These fifty-two songs of irregular verse have a strain of poetic 
imagery in them that is at once reminiscent of Elsa Barker’s own 
original verse and of the philosophy embedded in -her “ Letters of a 
Living Dead Man”, and its sequel, ‘“‘ The War Letters”. The vol- 
ume has about the same value as the two sets of letters, for psychic 
researchers. 

Forty-nine of the Songs of the Vagrom Angel were written down 
one foggy day in London, “as fast as my pencil could fly over the 
paper’, Elsa Barker states in her preface. The time consumed in 
taking them at the dictation of the “ Beautiful Being ”,—a labor of 
love,—was twenty-two hours continuously, without the interruption 
of sleep, between eight o’clock one morning and six o’clock the next. 


The other three songs were given later by the same “ Beautiful 
Being ” 
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Mrs. Barker disclaims authorship of the verses, doubting her own 
ability to write so many such songs in so short a time. Playfully 
yet seriously her own preface states that “a well-known poet, one of 
the dragons of literary criticism”, urged her to publish them and 
pronounced the Songs better than her own poems. They are serious 
yet graceful verses, and exhibit in another sphere the same vitality 
and warmth of feeling as her own poems. We find them less 
smooth than her own verse, but they are indeed pleasant literature 
and pleasant philosophy. They compose one small fraction of the 
reply psychic literature has made to the perennial hue and cry of 
“ drivel, piffle, chaff” that unthinking and unlearned critics hurl at 
it. Mrs. Barker’s courage and frankness are highly to be com- 
mended. If all psychic writers were as plain-spoken and as selfless 
in motive, both they and the truth would benefit. 


G. O. T. 





